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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE "NEW WOMAN" 
by Helen Tuck, A. B., 

Instructor in Physical Education at Howard University. 
from Internet Archive etext of 


The Howard University Record - January 1920 


Franklin says; "If a man empties his purse into his head no man can take it 
away from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest." 
The "New Woman" of to-day realizes that an investment in a fine, 

strong, resistive body always pays the best interest, for she has 

freedom of carriage, is more independent, moves on to success more 
rapidly, becomes broader in thought and speech and thus lives a larger 
life. 

Will our young women be able to stand the test and strain of life, if 

while in College they merely build up a sound mind without providing 

for the development of a sound body? It is believed that the very growth 
of the brain depends upon the growth and use of the muscular system, 
that mental and moral natures have developed as the accessory muscles 
have increased in number and have grown into use. Does American 
education attempt to understand in a large way the rich resources of 
physical and moral education obtained from Physical education? Our 
College life, to a large extent, is sedentary or entails mere walking to 

and fro within walls or for miles on hard payments. Some of the 

students have leisure for recreative activity, but there is usually specialization 
in some form of sport. It is the rarest thing to find a human 

being who voluntarily gets the all-around development and the exercise 
which her body requires for its well being, and which it was meant by 
nature to have. It is in response to the widespread realization of this 

fact that people have begun to turn to Physical education as a substitute 
for those activities which modern conditions have made obsolete. 

The aitn of Physical education is threefold: recreational, hvgienic and 
educational. 

The greatest good derived from Physical education during school hours 
is its recreational value from regular school work. It is a recreation, 

as it releases the tension of muscles which are already fatigued and 
brings unworked muscles into action. 

The hygienic aim is to correct physical defects and prevent development 
of unfavorable conditions. This result can not be gained through 

games and athletics but by a .systematic, efi*ective form of corrective 
gymnastics. The trunk contains the vital organs : it is the engine room 
upon which the whole body depends for heat and power. The vital 
organs must work under the most economical conditions. We do not 


need to enter into detailed explanations, for instance, of the great waste 
in energy expenditure which results from the common faulty attitude 
which is characterized by exaggerated spinal curves, relaxed abdominal 
muscles and a flat chest. This attitude so prevalent among all classes 
\and at all ages is, perhaps, sapping more energy than any other factor. 

It means lessened space for the heart and large hlood vessels; it means 
a decrease in the respiration ; it mcanb withdrawal of a large part of the 
influence of the respiration upon venous and lympathic circulation; if 
means lack of support normally given the vital organs; it means, in brief, 
unfavorable conditions for practically all the organs upon which our 
nutrition, circulation and elimination depend. To prevent these unfavorable 
conditions is one of the most important duties of Physical education. 

The educational benefits of Physical education have given the course 

a broad foundation. The term. Physical education, is preferable rather 
than Physical training, as the education is through physical approach 
developing traits of character through muscular control. 

Through the less formal and more spontaneous exercise—play and 
games—one has an opportunity of losing herself and finding a greater 
and worthier self in the whole group. The player sacrifices ability in 

order to give the others an opportunity; she learns self-control, develops 
quick judgment and alertness. By conforming to the rule of the game 
—honesty and sportsmanship— 

democratic athletics should develop, leading 

to real leadership and to a genuine spirit of cooperation making each 
individual fit to assume her place as an active member of society, with a 
better knowledge of and a belief in herself, a desire to overcome obstacles 
and to defeat difficulties. Physical education shall strengthen the courage, 
develop women with initiative and aggressiveness, women who long to be 
in the very midst of an enterprise, women who do not leave colleg'e 
behind them on the day of graduation but who take it with them into 

life, carrying it and the benefits of education into whatever place they 
may fill and women who are practical and who are trained well both in 
thinking and acting. 


Physical education such as we have to consider is for the hygienic 

purpose of creating correct habits of posture and movement and preventing 
evils of any one-sided activity. It shall furnish recreation and by 

all means assist in developing the finest type of young women. 


COUNTRY FOLKS 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The little country theater, by Alfred G. Arvold 


There are literally millions of people in country communities to-day 
whose abilities along various lines have been hidden, simply because 
they have never had an opportunity to give expression to their talents. 
In many respects this lack of self-expression has been due to the social 
conditions existing in the country, the narrow-minded attitude of society 
toward those who till the soil, and the absence of those forces which 
seek to arouse the creative instincts and stimulate that imagination and 
initiative in country people which mean leadership. 


Social stagnancy is a characteristic trait of the small town and the 
country. Community spirit is often at a low ebb. Because of the stupid 
monotony of the village and country existence, the tendency of the people 
young and old is to move to larger centers of population. Young people 
leave the small town and the country because of its deadly dullness. They 
want Life. The emptiness of rural environment does not appeal to them. 
The attitude of mind of the country youth is best expressed by Gray in 

his “Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard” which runs as follows: 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Many young people find the town and country dead simply because they 
crave fellowship and social enjoyment. When an afternoon local train 
passes through a certain section of any state, people gather at every 
station, some to meet their friends, others to bid their friends 

farewell, and dozens to see some form of life. With many it is the only 
excitement that enters their lives, except on extraordinary occasions. 
After the harvest many a country lad goes to the city to enjoy a feast of 
entertainment, in order to satisfy his social hunger. 


A few years ago the national Department of Agriculture sent out hundreds 
of letters to country women, asking them what would make life in the 
country districts more attractive. Hundreds of the replies which were 
received from practically every section of America told the story of 

social starvation and the needs of country communities. One woman from 
Kansas in her reply wrote: 


“We hope you can help us to consolidate schools and plan 

them under a commission of experts in school efficiency and 
community education. Through this commission we could arrange 
clubs, social unions, and social, instructive, and educational 
entertainments. We ought not to be compelled to go to town 

for doubtful amusements, but, rousing the civic pride of the 
community, have the best at home.” 


Another one from Wyoming in her letter stated that she thought the 
country child had the same right to culture and refinement as the city 
child. Awoman whose home was in Massachusetts gave the following 
suggestions in her reply: 


“On the side of overcoming the emptiness of rural life; 
articles suggesting courses of reading both along the line of 
better farming and of subjects of public interest. Perhaps the 
wider use of the rural school or church for social centers, 

or for discussion by farmers, their wives, sons and daughters 
might be suggested.” 


A letter written from Florida contained the following: 


“First, a community center where good lectures, good music, 
readings, and demonstrations might be enjoyed by all, a public 
library station. We feel if circulating libraries containing 

books that can be suggested on purity, hygiene, social service, 
and scientific instruction, that our women in the rural 

districts need to read for the protection of their children; 

also books on farming and poultry raising, botany, culture of 
flowers, and many other themes that will help them to discover 
the special charm and advantage of living in the pure air and 
being familiar with the beauties of nature and thereby make our 
people desire to stay on the farms.” 


[Illustration: Social Stagnancy is a Characteristic Trait of the Small 
Town and the Country] 


A letter from Tennessee said: “Education is the first thing needed; 
education of every kind. Not simply agricultural education, although that 
has its place; not merely the primary training offered by the public 
schools in arithmetic, reading, grammar, etc. | mean the education 

that unfastens doors and opens up vistas; the education that includes 
travel, college, acquaintance with people of culture; the education 

that makes one forget the drudgery of to-day in the hope of to-morrow. 


Sarah Barnwell Elliott makes a character in one of her stories say that 
the difference between himself (a mountaineer) and the people of the 
university town is ‘vittles and seein’ fur.’ The language of culture 
would probably translate that into ‘environment and vision.’ It is the 
‘seein’ fur’ that farm women need most, although lots of good might 
be done by working some on the ‘vittles.’ Fried pork and sirup and 

hot biscuit and coffee have had a lot to do with the ‘vision’ of many 

a farmer and farmer’s wife. A good digestion has much to do with our 
outlook on life. Education is such an end in itself, if it were never 

of practical use. But one needs it all on the farm and a thousand 
times more. ‘Knowledge is power,’ as | learned years ago from my copy 
book. But even if it were not, it is a solace for pain and a panacea 

for loneliness. You may teach us farm women to kill flies, stop eating 
pork, and ventilate our homes; but if you will put in us the thirst 

for knowledge you will not need to do these things. We will do them 
ourselves.” 


A note from North Carolina read something like this: 


“The country woman needs education, recreation, and a better 
social life. If broad-minded, sensible women could be appointed 
to make monthly lectures at every public schoolhouse 
throughout the country, telling them how and what to do, 

getting them together, and interesting them in good literature 
and showing them their advantages, giving good advice, 
something like a ‘woman’s department’ in magazines, this would 
fill a great need in the life of country women. Increase our 
social life and you increase our pleasures, and an increase of 
pleasure means an increase of good work.” 


All these answers and many more show something of the social conditions 
in the country so far as women are concerned. In other words, older 
people desert the country because they want better living conditions and 
more social and educational advantages for themselves and their children. 
Moral degeneracy in the country, like the city, is usually due to lack 

of proper social recreation. When people have something healthful with 
which to occupy their minds, they scarcely ever think of wrong-doing. A 
noted student of social problems recently said that the barrenness of 
country life for the girl growing into womanhood, hungry for amusement, 

is One reason why so many girls in the country go to the city. Students 

of science attribute the cause of many of the cases of insanity among 
country people to loneliness and monotony. That something fundamental 
must be done along social lines in the country communities in order to 
help people find themselves, nobody will dispute. Already mechanical 


devices, transportation facilities, and methods of communication have 
done much to eliminate the drudgery, to do away with isolation, and to 
make country life more attractive. 


An influence which has done a good deal to stifle expression in country 
people has been the narrow-minded attitude certain elements in society 
have taken toward those who till the soil. When these elements have 
wanted to belittle their city friends’ intelligence or social standing, 

they have usually dubbed them “old farmers.” Briefly stated, the quickest 
way to insult a man’s thinking power or social position has been to 

give him the title “farmer.” The world has not entirely gotten over the 
“Hey-Rube” idea about those who produce civilization’s food supply. A 
certain stigma is still attached to the vocation. As a group, country 

people have in many places been socially ostracized for centuries. 

A social barrier still exists between the city-bred girl and the 

country-bred boy. As a result, all these things have had a tendency to 
destroy the country man’s pride in his profession. This has weakened his 
morale and his one ambition has been to get out of something in which he 
cannot be on an equal with other people, and consequently he has retired. 
Goldsmith in “The Deserted Village” hit the nail on the head when he said: 


“lll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


To be an honest tiller of the soil, to be actively engaged in feeding 
humanity, should be one of the noblest callings Known to mankind and 
carry with it a social prestige. The Chinese Emperor used to plow a 
furrow of land once a year to stamp his approval upon agriculture. The 
reason Washington, Lincoln, Justin Morrill, and Roosevelt became so 
keenly interested in country life was that they saw the significance of 

it and its importance to the world. George Washington was a farmer, a 
country gentleman. Mount Vernon is a country estate, a large farm. The 
father of our country believed that a great country people was the basic 
foundation of a great America. Thomas Jefferson once said, “The chosen 
people are those who till the soil.” When you ridicule any people, they 
are not likely to express their talents and the finer instincts which 

lie hidden in them. A weak rural morale eventually means rural decay. 
The heart of rural America will never beat true until society looks upon 
agriculture as a life, as something to get into and not steer away from 
or get out of its environment. 


Another factor which has retarded the expression of the hidden abilities 
of those who live in the small towns and country communities has been the 
absence of any force which seeks to arouse the creative instincts and to 
stimulate the imagination and initiative. Even to-day, those agencies in 
charge of country-life problems, as well as city life, direct very little 

of their energies into channels which give color and romance and a social 
spirit to these folks. The most interesting part of any country community 
or neighborhood is the people who live in it. Unless they are satisfied 
with their condition, it is little use to talk better farming. A retired 

farmer is usually one who is dissatisfied with country life. A social 

vision must be discovered in the country, that will not only keep great 
men who are country born in the country, but also attract others who live 
in the cities. 


The impulse to build up a community spirit in a rural neighborhood may 
come from without, but the true genuine work of making country life more 
attractive must come from within. The country people themselves must 
work out their own civilization. A country town or district must have an 
individuality or mind of its own. The mind of a community is the mind of 
the people who live in it. If they are big and broad and generous, so is 
the community. Folks are folks, whether they live in the city or country. 

In most respects their problems are identical. 


It is a natural condition for people to crave self-expression. In years 

gone by men who have been born and reared on the farm have left it and 
gone to the city, in order to find a place for the expression of their 

talents. This migration has done more to hinder than to set forward the 
cause of civilization. People who live in the country must find their 

true expression in their respective neighborhoods, just as much as do 
people who live in the city. You cannot continually take everything out 

of the country and cease to put anything back into it. The city has 

always meant expression—the country, repression. Talent usually goes to 
the congested centers of population to express itself. For generations 

when a young man or woman has had superior ability along some particular 
line and lived in the country, their friends have always advised them to 
move to a large center of population where their talents would find a 

ready expression. You and I, for instance, who have encouraged them to go 
hither, have never thought that we were sacrificing the country to build 

the city. This has been a mistake. We all know it. 


Over fifty years ago a country doctor became the father of two boys. In 
age they were five years apart. The doctor brought them up well and sent 
them away to a medical school. Unlike most country-bred boys who go to 


large cities, when they finished their courses they went back to the old 
home town and began their practice. By using their creative instincts, 
organizing power, imagination, and initiative, it was not long before 

they became nationally known. People call their establishment “the 

clinic in the cornfields.” To-day these “country doctors” treat over 

fifty thousand patients. Their names are known wherever medical science 
is known. Railroads run special sleepers hundreds of miles to their old 
home town in Olmstead County, Minnesota, which, by the way, is one of the 
richest agricultural counties in America. The great big thing about these 
two men is that they found an opportunity for the expression of their 
talents in a typical country community. They didn’t go to a large city, 

they made thousands of city people come to them. 


Conservatively speaking, there are over ten thousand small towns in 
America to-day. More than ten million people live in them. These 
communities are often meeting places for the millions whose homes are 
in the open country. Rural folks still think of a community as that 
territory with its people which lies within the team haul of a given 

center. It is out in these places where the silent common people dwell. 
It is in these neighborhood laboratories that a new vision of country 

life is being developed. They are the cradles of democracy. It is here 
that a force is necessary to democratize art so the common people can 
appreciate it, science so they can use it, government so they can take a 
part in it, and recreation so they can enjoy it. 


The former Secretary of Agriculture aptly expressed the importance of the 
problem when he said: 


“The real concern in America over the movement of rural 
population to urban centers is whether those who remain in 
agriculture after the normal contribution to the city are the 
strong, intelligent, well seasoned families, in which the best 
traditions of agriculture and citizenship have been lodged 
from generation to generation. The present universal cry of 
‘keep the boy on the farm’ should be expanded into a public 
sentiment for making country life more attractive in every way. 
When farming is made profitable and when the better things of 
life are brought in increasing measure to the rural community, 
the great motives which lead youth and middle age to leave 
the country districts will be removed. In order to assure a 
continuance of the best strains of farm people in agriculture, 
there can be no relaxation of the present movements for a 
better country life, economic, social, and educational.” 


IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

Einstein and the Universe, by Charles Nordmann 
1922 


_Kant and the number of the stars—Extinct stars and 
dark nebulae—Extent and aspect of the astronomical 
universe—Different kinds of universes—Poincaré’s 
calculation—Physical definition of the infinite—The 
infinite and the unlimited—Stability and 
curvature of cosmic space-time—Real and virtual 
stars—Diameter of the Einsteinian universe—The 
hypothesis of globes of ether._ 


Is the universe infinite? It is a question that men have asked in all 
ages, though they have not defined its meaning very accurately. The 
theory of Relativity enables us to approach it from a new and subtle 
point of view. 


Kant—the genial grumbler who found it so horribly monotonous to see 
the same sun shining, and the same spring blossoming, every year—took 
his stand on metaphysical considerations when he affirmed that space is 
infinite, and is sown with similar stars in all parts. 


It is, perhaps, better to confine ourselves in such a matter to the 
results of recent observation, and close the doors of our debating-room 
against the fog of metaphysics. Indeed, the latter would compel us to 
define pure space, about which we know nothing—not even if there is 
such a thing. 


The proof that we know little about it is the fact that the Newtonians 
believe in it, while the Einsteinians regard it merely as an 
inseparable attribute of material things. They define space by matter; 
and they then have to define the latter. Descartes, on the contrary, 
defined matter in terms of extension, which is the same thing as 
space. It is a vicious circle. It is therefore better to leave Kant’s 
metaphysical arguments out of our discussion, and adhere strictly to 
experience, to what is measurable. 


To simplify matters, we will admit the reality of this continuum in 

which the stars float, which is traversed by their radiations, which 
common sense calls space. If there were stars everywhere—if they were 
infinite in number—there would also be space and matter everywhere. 
Newtonians might find this a triumph equally with Einsteinians. Those 
who believe in absolute space and those who deny it—Absolutists and 
Relativists—would equally rejoice. 


It would be fortunate if astronomical observation were to show that 
the number of the stars is infinite, and thus the holders of contrary 
opinions could both chant a victory in their writings. But what does 
astronomical observation actually report? 


There are those who deny _a priori_ that the number of the stars 

can be infinite. That number, they said, is capable of increase; it is 
therefore not infinite, because nothing can be added to the infinite. 
The argument is specious, but unsound; although Voltaire himself was 
seduced by it. One need not be a great mathematician to see that it 

is always possible to add to an infinite number, and that there are 
infinite quantities which are themselves infinitely small in comparison 
with others. Let us get on to the facts. 


If the stellar universe has no limits, there is no visual line drawn 
from the earth to the heavens which will not encounter one of the 
stars. The astronomer Olbers has said that the whole nocturnal sky 
would in that case shine with the brilliance of the sun. But the total 
brilliance of all the stars put together is only three thousand times 
greater than that of a star of the first magnitude, or thirty million 
times less than the light of the sun. 


But that proves nothing, as Olbers’ argument is wrong, for two reasons. 
On the one hand, there are necessarily a good many extinct or dark 
stars in the heavens. Some of them have been closely studied, even 
weighed. They betray their existence by periodically eclipsing brighter 
stars, with which they revolve. On the other hand, it was discovered 
some time ago that celestial space is occupied over large stretches by 
dark gaseous masses and clouds of cosmic dust, which absorb the light 
of more distant stars. We thus see that the existence of an infinite 
number of stars is quite compatible with the poorness of the light of 

the heavens at night. 


* * * * * 


Now let us put on our spectacles—our telescopes, | mean—and turn from 


the province of possibility to that of reality, and we shall see that 
recent astronomical observation has yielded a number of remarkable 
facts which lead irresistibly to the following conclusions. 


The number of the stars is not, as was long supposed, limited by the 
range of our telescopes alone. As we get further away from the sun, the 
number of stars contained in a unity of space, the frequence of the 
stars, the density of the stellar population, do not remain uniform, 

but decrease in proportion as we approach the limits of the Milky Way. 


The Milky Way is a vast archipelago of stars, our sun lying in its 

central region. This mass of stars, to which we belong, has, roughly, 

the shape of a watch-case, the thickness being only about half the width 
of the structure. Light, which travels from the earth to the moon in 

little over a second, from the earth to the sun in eight minutes, and 

from the earth to the nearest star in three years, needs at least 

30,000 years—three hundred centuries—to pass from end to end of the 
Milky Way. 


The number of stars in the Milky Way is something between 500 and 1,500 
millions. It is a small number: scarcely equal to the human population 

of the earth, much smaller than the number of molecules of iron in a 

pin’s head. 


In addition to these we have discovered dense masses of stars, such 
as the Magellanic Clouds, the cluster in Hercules, and so on, which 
seem to belong to the fringes of our Milky Way—to be suburbs of it, 
so to say. These suburbs seem to stretch a considerable distance, 
particularly on one side of the Milky Way. The furthest away is, 
perhaps, not less than 200,000 light-years from us. 


Beyond these, space seems to be deserted, devoid of stars over expanses 
which are enormous in comparison with the dimensions of our galactic 
universe as we have described it. What is beyond this? 


Well, beyond this we find those strange bodies, the spiral nebulz, 

lying like silver snails in the garden of the stars. We have discovered 
several hundred thousand of them. Some astronomers believe that these 
spiral masses of stars may be annexes of the Milky Way, reduced models 
of it. Most astronomers incline to think, for very good reason, that 

the spiral nebulee are systems like the Milky Way, and comparable to it 

in their dimensions. If the former view is correct, the entire system 

of stars accessible to our telescopes could be traversed by light in 

some hundreds of thousands of years. On the second hypothesis the 


dimensions of the stellar universe to which we belong must be 
multiplied by ten, and light would take at least millions of years to 
traverse it. 


On the first view the entire stellar universe, in so far as it is 
accessible to us, consists of the Milky Way and its annexes: that is to 
say, a local concentration of stars, beyond which we can see nothing. 
The stellar universe is, in other words, practically limited, or at 

least finite. 


On the second view our Milky Way is simply one of the myriads of spiral 
universes we see. The spiral nebula (with its hundreds of millions of 
stars) plays the same part in this vaster universe that a star has in 

the Milky Way. We have the same problem as before, but on a vaster 
scale: if the Milky Way consists of a concentration of a finite number 

of stars, as observation proves, does the accessible universe consist 

of a finite number of spiral nebuleze? 


Experience has as yet not pronounced on this point. But in my opinion 
it is probable that, when our instruments are powerful enough to tackle 
such a problem—in several centuries, perhaps—science will answer 


If it were otherwise, if the spiral nebulee were fairly evenly 

distributed as we go outward, we can show by calculation that, 
attraction being in inverse proportion to the square of the distance, 
gravitation would have an infinite intensity in such a universe, even 

in the part in which we live. But this is not the case. It follows 

that, either the attraction of two masses decreases at great distances 
rather more rapidly than in inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance (which is not wholly impossible), or that the number of stellar 
systems and stars is finite. Personally | favour the second hypothesis, 
but it is incapable of proof. In such matters there is always an 
alternative, always a way of escaping in accordance with one’s bias, 
and there is really nothing that compels us to say that the stars are 
finite in number. 


Starting from the mean value, as it has been observed, of the proper 
motions of the nearer stars, Henri Poincaré has calculated that the 
total number of stars in the Milky Way must be about one thousand 
million. The figure agrees fairly well with the results of the 

star-gauges effected by astronomers by means of photographic plates. 


He has also shown that the proper motions of stars would be greater if 
there were many more stars than those which we see. Thus Poincaré’s 
calculations are opposed to the hypothesis of an indefinite extension 
of the stellar universe, as the number of stars “counted” agrees fairly 
closely with the number “calculated.” We should add, however, that 
these calculations prove nothing if the law of attraction is not quite 

the inverse proportion of the square at enormous distances. 


On the other hand, if the universe is finite in space as it is 

conceived in classic science, the light of the stars, and isolated 

stars themselves, would gradually drift away into the infinite, 

and the cosmos would disappear. Our mind resents this consequence, 
and astronomical observation discovers no trace whatever of such a 
dislocation. 


In a word, in the space of the “Absolutists” the stellar universe can 
only be infinite if the law of the square of distances is not quite 
exact for very remote masses; and it cannot be finite except on the 
condition that it is ephemeral in point of time. 


For Newton, indeed, the _stellar_ universe might be finite within 

an infinite universe, because in his view there can be space without 
matter. For Einstein, on the contrary, the universe and the material or 
stellar universe are one and the same thing, because there is no space 
without matter or energy. 


* * * * * 


These difficulties and obscurities disappear in great part when we 
consider space, or space-time, from the Einsteinian standpoint of 
General Relativity. 


What is the meaning of the sentence, “The universe is infinite’? From 
either the Einsteinian, the Newtonian, or the Pragmatist point of view 
it means: If | go straight ahead, going on eternally, | shall never get 
back to my starting-point. 


Is it possible? Newton is compelled to say yes, because in his view 
space stretches out indefinitely, independent of the bodies that occupy 
part of it, whether the number of the stars is or is not limited. 


But Einstein says no. For the Relativist the universe is not 
necessarily infinite. Is it therefore limited, fenced in by some sort 


of railings? No. It is not limited. 


A thing may be unlimited without being infinite. For instance, a man 

who moves on the surface of the earth may travel over it indefinitely 

in every direction without ever reaching a limit. The surface of the 

earth, thus regarded, or the surface of any sphere whatsoever, is 
therefore both finite and unlimited. Well, we have only to apply to 

space of three dimensions what we find in two-dimensional space (a 
spherical surface), to see how the universe may be at one and the same 
time finite and unlimited. 


We saw that, in consequence of gravitation, the Einsteinian universe 
is not Euclidean, but curved. It is, as we said, difficult, if not 
impossible, to visualise a curvature of space. But the difficulty 

exists only for our imagination, which is restricted by our life of 
sense, not for our reason, which goes farther and higher. It is one of 
the commonest of errors to suppose that the wings of the imagination 
are more powerful than those of reason. If one wants proof of the 
contrary, one has only to compare what the most poetic of ancient 
thinkers made of the starry heavens with what modern science tells 
about the universe. 


Here is the way to approach our problem. Let us not notice for the 
moment the rather irregular distribution of stars in our stellar 

system, and take it as fairly homogeneous. What is the condition 
required for this distribution of the stars under the influence of 
gravitation to remain stable? Calculation gives us this reply: The 
curvature of space must be constant, and such that space is bent like a 
spherical surface. 


Rays of light from the stars may travel eternally, indefinitely, round 

this unlimited, yet finite, universe. If the cosmos is spherical in 

this way, we can even imagine the rays which emanate from a star—the 
sun, for instance—crossing the universe and converging at the 
diametrically opposite point of it. 


In such case we might expect to see stars at opposite points in the 
heavens, of which one would be the image, the spectre, the “double” of 
the other—in the sense which the ancient Egyptians gave to the word. 
Properly speaking, this “double” would represent, not the generating 
star as it is, but as it was at the time when it emitted the rays which 
form the double, or millions of years earlier. 


If we observe the original and the double star, the reality and the 


mirage, simultaneously from some remote part of the stellar system, 
such as our planet, we shall see a great difference between them, since 
the “copy” will show us the original as it was thousands of centuries 
before. It may, in fact, happen that the second star is more brilliant 

than the first, because in the meantime the first has gradually cooled, 
and may even be extinct. 


* * * * * 


It is improbable that we should find many of these phantom-stars, 

or virtual stars, luminous and unreal daughters of heavy suns. The 
reason is that the rays in their passage through the universe will 
generally be diverted by the stars near which they pass. Concentration 
or convergence of them at the antipodes of the real star must be rare. 
Moreover, the rays are to some extent absorbed by the cosmic stuff they 
meet in space. It is, however, not impossible that the astronomers of 

the future may discover such phenomena. It is, in fact, not impossible 
that we have already observed such things without knowing it. 


In any case, what observers have not done in the past they may very 
well do in the future, thanks to the suggestions of the new science. 
Possibly it is going to have a great effect on observational astronomy 
and induce it to furnish brilliant new verifications of theory. There 
may be astonishing results, unforeseen by our folly, of the new 
conceptions, surpassing in their fantastic poetry the most romantic 
constructions of the imagination. Reality, or at least the possible, is 
rising to giddy heights that were far beyond the reach of the golden 
wings of fantasy. 


| spoke on a previous page of the millions of years which light 
takes to travel round our curved universe. Starting from the fairly 
well-ascertained value of the quantity of matter comprised in the 
Milky Way, it is possible to calculate the curvature of the world and 
its radius. We find that the radius has a value equal to at least 
150,000,000 light-years. 


It therefore takes light at least 900,000,000 years, at a speed of 
186,000 miles a second, to travel round the universe, assuming that it 
consists only of the Milky Way and its annexes. The figure is quite 
consistent with the figures we get from astronomical observation for 
the dimensions of the galactic system, and also with the much larger 
figures which we find if we regard the spiral nebulee as Milky Ways. 


Thus for the Relativist the universe may be unlimited without being 


infinite. As to the Pragmatist, who goes straight ahead—who follows 
what he calls a straight line, or the path of light—he will get back 

in the end to the body from which he started, provided that he has time 
enough at his disposal. He will then say that, if that is the nature of 
things, the universe is not infinite. 


Hence the question of the infinity or finiteness of the universe can 

be controlled by experience, and some day it will be possible to prove 
whether the whole cosmos and space are Newtonian or Einsteinian. 
Unfortunately, it will have to be a very long experience, with various 
little practical difficulties to overcome. 


We may therefore prefer not to commit ourselves without further 
instructions. We may not feel ourselves obliged to choose between the 
two conceptions, and we may leave the benefit of the doubt to whichever 
of the two is false. 


Moreover, there is perhaps a third issue: if not for the Pragmatist, at 
least for the philosopher—! mean, seeing that in England physics comes 
under the head of “Natural Philosophy,” for the physicist. 


Here it is. If all the heavenly bodies we know belong to the Milky Way, 
other and very remote universes may be inaccessible to us because they 
are optically isolated from us; possibly by the phenomena of the cosmic 
absorption of light, to which we have already referred. 


But this might also be due to something else which will, perhaps, shock 
Relativists, but will seem to Newtonians quite possible. The ether, the 
medium that transmits the luminous waves, and which Einstein has ended 
by admitting once more (refusing, however, to give it its familiar 

kinematic properties), and matter seem more and more to be merely 
modalities. We explained this, on the strength of the most recent 

physical discoveries, in a previous chapter. There is nothing to prove 

that these two forms of substance are not always associated. 


Does this not give me the right to think that perhaps our whole visible 
universe, our local concentration of matter, is only an isolated clump 
or sphere of ether? If there is such a thing as absolute space (which 
does not mean that it is accessible to us), it is independent of ether 
as well as matter. In that case there would be vast empty spaces, 
devoid of ether, all round our universe. Possibly other universes 
palpitate beyond these; and for us such worlds would be for ever as if 


they did not exist. No ray of knowledge would ever reach us from them. 
Nothing could cross the black, dumb abysses which environ our stellar 
island. Our glances are confined for ever within this giant—yet too 
small—monad. 


“Are there, then,” some will cry in astonishment, “things which exist, 
yet we will never know them?” Naive pretension—to want to embrace 
everything in a few cubic centimetres of grey brain-stuff! 


WHERE THE BABY’S LIFE BEGINS 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

Getting Ready to be a Mother, 

by Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom [RN] 1922 


As you plan for the care of your baby during the nine months before he 
is born, you will want to know something of the place where his life 
begins; where one tiny cell is so miraculously stimulated and nourished 
that it finally develops into a beautiful little body. Not only will you 

find all of this of absorbing interest, but a general idea of the 

structures and workings of those parts of your body where the baby lives 
and grows will help you better to understand some of the doctor’s 
precautions and to give yourself intelligent care while your body 
performs its supreme function. 


To begin with, there is the =pelvis=. This is a very irregular, 

bottomless, bony basin, or curved canal, within which lie the 

reproductive or generative organs_ to be described presently. The 
pelvis is really composed of four bones which are entirely separate in 
early life but firmly welded into one rigid structure in adults. | 

mention this because many women believe that labor pains are caused by a 
spreading or opening of these bones, whereas, as we shall see presently, 
the pains are really due to the strong contractions of the muscles of 

the uterus (or womb) in which the baby lies, which force the baby down 
through this inflexible ring. You may see in Fig. 1 how the pelvis is 

placed in the body, being interposed between the spinal column, which it 
supports, and the thighs upon which it rests. We can feel two of its 
prominent points on either side below the waist, as our hips, and we 

rest upon two other projections while in the sitting position. 


[Illustration: 


FIG. 1.—Diagram showing the structure of the pelvis and its position 
in the body, the inlet being heavily outlined. 
] 


This bony canal is drawn in, or narrowed about midway in its length so 
that it is broader above and below than it is in the middle. You are 
likely to bear the doctors speak of this narrow part as the inlet. | 
thought you would be interested to know about this for it is largely in 
order to discover the size and shape of the inlet that the doctor is so 
anxious to make certain examinations and measurements. 


The wide part of the pelvis above the inlet is called the upper, or 

_false pelvis_, while the smaller cavity below is known as the _ true 
pelvis_. During the early part of pregnancy the baby lies in the true 
pelvis, but as pregnancy advances and he grows larger, he pushes up 
through the inlet into the larger pelvis where he remains until he is 

born. When that time comes he must pass down through the inlet again on 
his way into the world. If this opening is about the usual size and 

shape and the baby is of an average size, he will usually pass through 
with comparatively little trouble. But if the inlet is smaller than 

normal or of an unusual shape, it may be difficult, or even impossible, 
for the head of a normal-sized baby to pass through without the doctor’s 
assistance. You can see how important it is, therefore, for the doctor 

to know beforehand about the size and shape of the pelvic inlet, since 

it enables him to plan to help with the birth, if necessary, thus saving 
mother and baby from exhausting themselves in trying to do the 
impossible. In the old days many mothers and babies were injured, and 
sometimes even lost their lives, because doctors did not know about 
measuring the pelvis and planning ahead of time for a difficult labor. 

But now they know how to make things easier and safer. 


It is worth mentioning here that proper care during infancy and 
childhood, with proper food, fresh air and exercise, helps to promote 
normal development of the pelves of little girls, and this in turn tends 

to make childbirth normal for these children when they grow up and are 
ready to have babies of their own. 


=The Generative or Reproductive Organs.= The pelvis is an interesting 
structure but not nearly so interesting as the generative organs which 
lie within it: the _uterus_ (or womb), tubes and _ovaries_. These, 
with the vagina, are often called the _internal genitalia_ because they 
are inside the body. The pelvis practically remains rigid and inactive 
throughout pregnancy and labor, but the ovaries and the uterus are 
constantly active and are concerned with an undertaking which is so 


utterly amazing that it is far beyond our powers of understanding. We 
can only look on and wonder. 


[Illustration: 


FIG. 2.—Drawing showing the structure and relation of the female 
generative organs, as viewed from the side. (Drawn by Max Brodel. 
Used by permission of A. J. Nystrom and Co., Chicago.) 

] 


=The uterus=, or womb, in which the baby develops, is a firm little mass 
of muscle, which, in its non-pregnant state, is much the shape of a 
slightly flattened pear, about three inches high, an inch and a quarter 
wide at its broadest point, three quarters of an inch thick, and weighs 
about two ounces. We usually speak of the main part of the uterus as the 
_body_: the round top as the _fundus_ and the smaller part of the organ, 
below, as the neck or cervix. This important little organ is placed 

about the middle of the true pelvis, with the upper end pointing 

slightly forward. (See Fig. 2.) It is more or less swung in this 

position by being attached to ligaments instead of to any fixed part, 

the ligaments, in turn being attached to the sides of the pelvis. This 
explains why the uterus may move about, tip forward or backward, and 
how, by a stretching of the ligaments that hold it, it is able to grow 

and push upwards as pregnancy advances. 


Within the body of the uterus is a flat cavity which is somewhat 
triangular in shape, with an opening at each of the three corners. The 
two upper openings lead into the tubes, which will be described in a 
moment, while a third opening leads down into the cervix, the lower end 
of the cervix, in turn, protruding into the vagina. The upper and lower 
ends of the cervix are drawn in as though with a draw string so that 
they are scarcely more than small round holes. These are called the 
_internal os_ and the _external os_. Fig. 3 gives an idea of how the 
cavity of the uterus and the cervix would look from the front, with the 
tubes reaching out from the upper corners of the uterus, and the cervix 
opening into the vagina. The uterus is lined with a soft mucous lining 
something like the lining of one’s mouth. Bear this in mind, for this 
lining represents, in part, the soil in which the tiny human seed is 
planted and through which its roots draw nourishment. 


=The Fallopian tubes= are two little muscular passage ways, about five 
inches long, which extend from the two upper corners of the uterine 
cavity toward the sides of the pelvis. The tubes are very small where 
they arise from the uterus, but gradually grow larger toward their free 


ends and finally spread out into wide, funnel-shaped openings that lead 
directly into the abdominal cavity. The tubes, also, are lined with a 

mucous membrane but of a most surprising kind. Its surface is covered 
with tiny hair-like projections which make it something like a brush 

with very soft, moist bristles. These little hairs are in constant 

motion, waving and sweeping along in much the same way that a field of 
wheat waves and sweeps in the wind. Remember about this, too, for it has 
something to do with the very beginning of the baby. 


[Illustration: 


FIG. 3.—Diagram showing the structure and relation of the female 
generative organs, as seen from the front. 


] 


=The Ovaries.= Very near and a little below the flaring, open ends of 

the tubes are the ovaries, the sex glands of the female. There is one on 
each side, held in place by ligaments and they are about the size and 
shape of almonds. In the ovaries are embedded the _ova_, or eggs, the 
female germ cells which are concerned with producing the baby and also 
with the function of menstruation. 


[Illustration: 


FIG. 4.—Diagram of human ovum. 


] 


Just a word about what is meant by “a cell.” It is simply a tiny mass of 
jelly-like substance, called protoplasm, contained in a thin membrane or 
skin and is so small that it can be seen only through a microscope. In 
its unmatured state the ovum is a single cell, about “2s of an inch in 
diameter. In the protoplasm there is a spot called the nucleus and 

within this a smaller one called the nucleolus, or the germinal spot. 
These are long names and you need not remember them unless you want to, 
but glance at Fig. 4 which shows an ovum and you will see that in its 
general structure it is much like a hen’s egg, for the latter has a yolk 
within the white and on the yolk a tiny speck or germinal spot. The 
formation of each woman’s full quota of ova, fifty thousand or more, is 
probably complete at the time of her birth. 


=The vagina= is a muscular tube, or passage way, leading from the 
outside of the body to the cervix, which you will remember is the lower 
part of the uterus. The vagina slopes upward from its opening and 
instead of meeting the cervix evenly it meets it almost at right angles 


and encases it like a sheath for about half an inch. Fig. 2 shows how 
these organs would appear if we were looking at them from the side. 


=The Bladder.= If you will glance again at Fig. 2, you will see that 

just in front of the vagina there is a tiny passage leading up to a sac 
which also is in front of the vagina, and since in this picture it is 
practically empty, it lies below the uterus. This sac is the bladder and 
you can readily understand that as the uterus enlarges during pregnancy, 
it presses upon the bladder and this pressure on the outside gives the 
same sensation as is produced by pressure from the inside when the 
bladder is filled with urine. That is why the expectant mother has such 

a constant desire to urinate during the early weeks of pregnancy, before 
the uterus pushes up into the abdomen, and also during the later weeks, 
as well as during labor, when the bladder is being pressed upon by the 
baby’s head. 


=The Rectum.= In the same picture you will see the rectum which lies 
just behind the uterus and vagina and which terminates in the _anus_. 
Between the rectum and the vagina is a thick triangular mass of muscle, 
called the _perineum_, which practically forms a floor to the pelvis, 

the bony basin without a bottom. 


=The external genitalia=, sometimes called the _vulva_, really have 
nothing to do with the creation of the baby, but you will better 

understand some of the care that is given you if you know a little about 
them, too. Between the thighs, where they join the body, are two thick 
folds of flesh, called the _labia_ and between these lie the perineum, 

just mentioned, and the openings from the rectum, vagina and bladder as 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Now that we have something of an idea of the structure of the organs 
concerned with the creation of the baby, we shall want to learn about 
the usual activities of these interesting little parts, before the baby 
begins his life within them. 


=Puberty or Adolescence.= You know, of course, that girls are incapable 
of becoming mothers until after what is termed puberty, or adolescence, 
and by these terms we mean the period during which childhood develops 
into sexual maturity, and the individual becomes capable of 

reproduction. The age at which puberty occurs varies with climate, race 
and occupation and with different individuals of the same status. But 

the average for girls, in temperate climates, is from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth year and for boys from the fourteenth to the seventeenth year. 
Girls in southern climates sometimes mature as early as the eighth or 


ninth year while in colder regions puberty may be delayed until they are 
eighteen or twenty years old. 


The occurrence of puberty marks the establishment of _ovulation_ and 
_menstruation_, two functions which are usually performed once a month 
during the childbearing period. 


=Ovulation=, which probably occurs about midway between the menstrual 
periods, is simply the name which has been given to the principal 
function of the ovary and may be defined as the development of the ovum, 
or egg, and its expulsion, when mature, from the ovary. As the entire 
human body has its origin in this tiny ovum, its career and course of 
development are of momentous importance to us, and at the same time 
furnish a tale of absorbing interest. The ovaries are packed full of 

these tiny egg-like cells, which probably lie dormant, as stated before, 
until the girl reaches puberty. Then they begin to develop and grow and 
push their way from the inside of the ovary to the surface where they 
look more or less like blisters. When an ovum reaches the surface of the 
ovary, a thin membrane which contains it, bursts, and it is suddenly 
expelled into the abdominal cavity. You will remember that the ovary is 
very near the funnel-like end of the tube, so, when the little cell is 

shot out of the ovary, it finds itself floating around quite close to 

this wide opening. Some of the ova that are projected into the abdominal 
cavity are doubtless lost, but others find their way into the near-by 
mouth of the tube, and if not fertilized by uniting with a male cell, 

which we shall explain presently, they pass down the tube into the 
uterus and are finally carried out in the menstrual flow. It is probable 

that as a rule only one ovum ripens and escapes from the ovary each 
month from puberty until the menopause or change of life. 


The interesting thing about all of this is that each time an ovum does 
mature and is discharged from the ovary, the lining of the uterus 
becomes thicker and softer in order to facilitate the attachment of the 
ovum, if it is fertilized, this attachment being necessary if a baby is 
to develop. This preparation of the uterine lining is often, and very 
appropriately, referred to as “nest-building.” 


=Menstruation=, which is the evidence of sexual maturity, is a monthly 
hemorrhage from the uterus, escaping through the vagina, and it normally 
recurs regularly throughout the childbearing period, except during 
pregnancy and while the young mother nurses her baby. The length of this 
childbearing period is about thirty years and continues from puberty 

until the menopause. The frequency of the menstrual periods varies from 
twenty-one to thirty days but the normal interval between periods is 


twenty-eight days, which is the length of what is called the “menstrual 
cycle.” Thus it is usually a lunar month from the beginning of one 

period to the next one, making thirteen menstrual periods during each 
calendar year. The complete course of a menstrual cycle consists of four 
stages, which, it is believed, occur somewhat as follows: 


=The first, or constructive stage=, lasts about seven days. It is during 
this stage that the preparations are made to receive the ovum traveling 
down the tube. The entire uterus becomes congested with blood and is 
somewhat enlarged and softened as a result, while its lining grows red, 
thick and velvety. If the ovum remains unfertilized, which is usually 

the case, it does not attach itself to this elaborately prepared lining, 

but passes out with the uterine discharges and all of this preparation 
not only goes for naught but must be undone. 


=The second stage=, therefore, which lasts about five days, is the 
=destructive stage= and is the period we speak of as menstruation. 
During this period the extra tissue which has been formed in the uterus 
is broken down; it mixes with the blood that oozes from the congested 
lining and together they pour from the vagina as the menstrual flow. 


=The third or reparative stage=, which follows, occupies about three 
days during which time the uterus and its lining return to their normal 
state. 


=The fourth, or quiescent stage=, now follows and lasts twelve or 
fourteen days. This is the time remaining before Nature, with unwearying 
patience, begins all over again to prepare for the reception and 
attachment of the next matured ovum, in ease of its possible 

fertilization. And so it goes, month after month and year after year. 


It is very important for a woman who is suffering from painful 
menstruation to consult a doctor about correcting the cause, in the 
interests of her future childbearing, if for no other reason, for this 

is one step toward preparing a good soil in which to plant the seed from 
which a baby may grow. For example, a misplacement of the uterus is a 
frequent cause of painful menstruation and if it remains uncorrected may 
make conception impossible; or if conception perchance does take place, 
the malposition of the uterus may, later, be the cause of an abortion or 
miscarriage. Inflammation of the lining of the uterus is another cause 

of menstrual difficulty and if allowed to persist, may interfere later 

on with the normal development and nourishment of the baby. 


The =menopause=, also termed the climacteric, or the change of life, 


marks the permanent stopping of menstruation and ability to bear 
children. This ordinarily occurs between the ages of forty and fifty, 
the majority of women ceasing to menstruate during their forty-sixth 
year. 


The most favorable age for motherhood to begin is a subject of 
considerable interest to most women. When it is considered from all 
standpoints, social, ethical, spiritual as well as physical, the most 
favorable age for motherhood to begin seems to be sometime in the early 
twenties. Children have been born to little girls nine years old and to 
women over sixty, but the extremes of the reproductive years are not 
favorable periods for childbearing. 


Now a word about the =breasts=. They appear to be merely large, soft 
masses of fat, one on each side of the chest, having no connection with 
the pelvic organs. But in reality they are very complicated glands and 
strangely enough, though no one knows why, their activities are 
controlled by the activities of the generative organs down in the 

pelvis. Certain it is that their function is very important to the baby, 

for the breasts are the factories in which nourishment is produced to 
nourish him during the first few months after he is born. 


[Illustration: 


FIG. 5.—Front view of breast, showing areola; openings from milk ducts 
and the glands beneath the skin. 


] 


If we could look inside of the breasts we should see that in structure 
they are much like several clusters of grapes in which the stems and 
grapes are hollow. The milk is formed in the tiny sacs corresponding to 
the grapes, and pours into the little tubes conforming to the stems; 
these empty into a central tube, opening upon the surface of the nipple 
from which the baby will extract his nourishment. If you will look at 

Fig. 5 you will see in that picture of the front of a breast, that a 

part of it apparently has been magnified to show these openings of the 
milk ducts. There are about fifteen or twenty of them in each nipple. 
The picture shows also the little glands which appear as small lumps 
under the skin around the nipple, both in the dark circle called the 
_areola_ and in the white skin surrounding it. 


Summing up this chapter briefly, we find that the pelvis is an 
irregular, bony canal or basin, drawn in about the middle, thus forming 
the upper, or false pelvis and lower or true pelvis, neither of which 


has a bottom. The opening between these two basins is called the inlet, 
while the lower margin of the true pelvis is called the outlet, but it 

is the inlet that is of particular importance during childbirth. In the 
center of the lower pelvis and swung upon ligaments attached to its 
sides is the uterus, whose lower part, called the cervix, extends 
downward into the vagina; while reaching out from the upper corners of 
the uterus are the tubes, and near their open ends, one on each side, 
are the ovaries filled with germ cells called ova. The bladder lies in 
front of the uterus and vagina and the rectum behind, while below is the 
perineum, forming a floor to the pelvic cavity. Every four weeks during 
the childbearing years an ovum is expelled from one of the ovaries into 
the abdominal cavity and the uterus regularly prepares to receive it in 
case Of its fertilization, but if it is not fertilized the ovum is lost 

and menstruation occurs. 


We see, too, that although the breasts are situated remotely from the 
pelvic organs they are really very important accessories, since they 
provide milk to nourish the baby after his life within the uterus is 
terminated by his birth. 


SPANISH DANCING 

from the Internet Archive etext of 

The Soul of Spain, by Havelock Ellis 

(Footnotes have been removed for ease of reading. Ed.) 


It is not always agreeable to the Spaniard to 
find that dancing is regarded by the foreigner 
as a peculiar and important Spanish institution. 
Even Valera, with all his wide culture, could 
not escape this feeling; in a review of a book 
about Spain by an American author, entitled 
The Land of the Castanet — a book which he 
recognised as full of appreciation for Spain — 
Valera resented the title.” It is, he says, as 
though a book about the United States should 
be called The Land of Bacon. There is, it 
need scarcely be said, no analogy. Spanish 
dancing is not only an ever-deliglitful memory, 
it is well worth study for the light it throws on 


the Spanish people, their ways, and their spirit. 
It is not surprising to find Valera himself, in 
another mood — in the very latest volume of his 
essays — expressing regret that the old custom 
of introducing a national dance on the stage, 
after the play, has died out, and calling for a 
revival of “ the highly important and serious 

art of dancing.” 


Yet even at the present day Spanish dancing 

is distinctive ; nothing like it is found elsewhere. 
Nor can it be transplanted ; the Spanish dancers 
who go abroad usually modify their methods by 
infusing them with French or other traditions 

that are altogether alien. A Spanish dance 
seems unable, indeed, to survive even in the 
atmosphere of another province. 


While, however, the dancing of Spain, and 

more especially of Andalusia, has long been 
clearly distinct from that of any other country, 

it was certainly not so always. Thus castanets 
were used in Greek dancing, as vases and 
figurines show, as well as ancient authors.’ In 
Rome, also, castanets were employed, though they 
now began to be associated with Spain rather 
than with Greece, and Martial refers to “ Betica 
crusmata.” In the fourth century Macrobius’ 

says that formerly even noble ladies danced with 
castanets, but that now there were no dancing- 
girls even at banquets ; and he looks upon this 
—as we are always apt to when we throw off the 
customs of our fathers, however decadent our 

own age may be —as a mark of progress. 


The play of the arms and hands, the side7 
ward turn, the extreme backward extension of 
the head and body, movements that are all so 
peculiarly Spanish, are yet all movements of 
the Greek dance.“ Even the active participa7 
tion of the spectators in keeping time by clap- 
ping their hands, so significant a feature of 
Spanish dancing, seems also to be a survival 
of Greek dancing. Indeed, in this marvellously 


conservative and tenacious land of Spain, a kin7 
ship with ancient Greece is preserved even in 
the costume. One of the commonest types 
among the Greek figurines, certainly represent7 
ing the average Greek lady, might be supposed 
to represent a Spanish lady, so closely do the 
fan, the dress, the mantilla-like covering of the 
head, the erect and dignified carriage, recall 
modern Spain. 


This affinity of Spanish dancing is not, 

however, merely Greek, it is still wider. It 

is part of that affinity of Spain with North 

Africa which is in other respects so important. 
As we may see in Egyptian monuments, the 
movements of Spanish dances resemble those of 
ancient Egypt, and Martial coupled Gaditanian 
song- dances with those of the Nile. The 

stringed instruments of North Africa resemble 
those of Spain, and the cymbals attached by a 
cord — as used by peasants in the country for 
serenading at weddings — which | have picked 
up among the old metal objects on a stall of 
the market in the dry river-bed at Malaga, 
exactly resemble the cymbals used two thousand 
year ago by Ankh-Hapi, musician in one of the 
temples of Thebes, and placed on his body after 
death, where they still lie in the glass case at 
the British Museum which is the final resting- 
place of his mummy.’ 


While there is good reason to believe that 
dancing resembling that which still persists in 
Spain was in remote ages widely spread around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, it is evident 
that even two thousand years ago Spain was 
already the pre-eminent centre of dancing on 
the Mediterranean. The Romans went above 

all to Spain, and especially Gades — the modern 
Cadiz — for the dancing-girls whom they esteemed 
so highly. The famous statue of the so-called 
Venus Callipyge, representing a woman who 
turns her head round as she bends backward, 
is not, as the name and pose might suggest, a 


representation of self- admiration, but undoubt7 
edly the image of a Cadiz dancer in a charac7 
teristic movement of a Spanish dance. 


It is natural to inquire why it is that the 

ancient dances of the Mediterranean should show 
such persistence in Spain, and especially in 
Andalusia. In part the answer has already been 
suggested ; it is due largely to natural gift and 
to the peculiarly tenacious and conservative 
character of the Spanish temperament. There 

is, however, at least one other cause, and that 
is the presence of gipsies in Spain. Dancing, 
and especially what is called flamenco-dancing,* 
is so often the occupation of gipsies in Spain, 
that a belief widely prevails that to some 

extent Spanish dances are really gipsy dances. 
This is a mistake. The gipsies brought with 
them from India neither dances nor music. 

The so-called “ gipsy ” dances of Spain are 
Spanish dances which the Spaniards are tending 
to relinquish but which the gipsies have taken 
up with energy and skill. At this point we 

touch upon a very interesting phenomenon, the 
prominent place occupied by the gipsies in Spain. 


The gipsies are an exotic race in Europe, and 
for the most part they are entirely outside the 
national life of the countries in which they live 
and through which they move as strangers and 
nomads. It is so in England and in France. 
But there are certain peoples in Europe with 
whom, on one side of their temperament, the 
gipsies, by virtue of a common nervous tem7 
perament, are able to come into sympathetic 
contact. It is so in Russia, and Liszt wrote 

an oft-quoted description of the intoxication of 
the gipsy music in a Russian festival; it is so 
in Hungary, where the music of the gipsies has 
become famous. And so also it is in Spain, 
where the gitano has seized on the ancient 
Spanish dances with such zeal, and danced 
them with such fire and success, though some7 
times with a touch of caricature, that many 


people have come to think that the dances are 
not Spanish at all but gipsy. In all these 
countries the gipsy has been attracted by certain 
congenial manifestations in the life of a nation, 
mastered them and specialised them, and so 
become on that side an appreciated element in 
the life of the people. 


In Spain, as Salillas shows, there is a special 
affinity between the gipsy and the Andalusian 

in the latter's nomadic tendency, in his social 
parasitism, in his delight in music and motion. 
Thus it is that the gipsy falls into line with the 
Andalusian at the extreme end of the social scale, 
and as the old social customs sink more and more 
into disrepute and to an ever lower class, they are 
seized on by the gipsies with much energy and 
with no false shame, the gipsies not being amen7 
able to those ideals of respectability which affect 
a genuinely European population even at the 
lower end of the scale. Dancing, at all events 

in its more ancient and characteristic modes, is 
one of the customs that are falling into disrepute ; 
it is no longer fashionable ; it is chiefly enjoyed 
by the poorest classes ; the best cafes cantantes 
are hidden away in back streets. The most ex7 
quisite dancing may sometimes be found only 
after many months, because no one thinks of 
mentioning it. Such, for instance, was my ex7 
perience as regards the Chinitas at Malaga some 
years ago. Here, effectually concealed in a mal7 
odorous alley near the Plaza, one went upstairs 
to a charming old-world haunt, a scene as from 

a seventeenth century Dutch picture, in which, 

on the tiniest of stages and in the presence 

of an intensely serious and entirely national 
audience — while guardian mothers and aunts 

of the performers sat solemnly around — some of 
the most accomplished dancers of Spain danced 
in their beautiful Manila shawls never-ending 
cycles of characteristically Spanish dances. Since 
then, | hear, the Chinitas, under some pretext, 
has been shut up and swept away by the zealous 
Spaniards, eager to join in the march of civilisa- 


tion, for it is so much easier to pull down than to 
build up. The Chinitas may possibly have been 
the last of its class in Spain. Nowadays the 
Spaniard prefers places of timusement which 
vacillate between the French cafe chantant and 
the English music-hall ; they abound in Madrid 
and flourish exuberantly in Barcelona, though 

in Bilbao they seem to have no existence. At 

all of them, among miscellaneous cosmopolitan 
items, one may find Spanish dancers, good, bad, 
or indifferent, more or less characteristic ; the 
best, naturally, are to be found in Seville, chiefly 
at the Novedades, now one of the oldest of these 
places of amusement in Spain. 


The special characteristics of Spanish dancing 
may best be explained by describing its more 
general features. 


If we consider dancing as it takes place 
throughout the world generally, it may be said that 
there are three different kinds, according as the 
performance is mainly entrusted to three difierent 
regions of the body. There is the dancing in 
which the legs are the chief performers ; this 
prevails in Europe generally, as well as in many 
other parts of the world, and may be said to be 
the only kind of dancing recognised in England 
and in France ; its most pronounced form is 

seen in the orthodox ballet. Then there is the 
dancing which is performed solely by the arms 
and hands; this kind of dancing is carried to a 
high degree of perfection by the Javanese, and 
also prevails in Japan. Finally, there is the 
dancing in which the muscles of the body itself 
play the chief part; this is found mainly in Africa 
and western Asia. Spanish dancing cannot be 

said to belong to any one of these three groups, 
because it really includes them all. When one 
watches an accomplished Spanish dancer, it is 
seen that every part of the body at some moment 
takes its share in the performance — the head, the 
hands, the arms, even the muscles of the body. 
The legs in some dances play an energetic part, 


but more often a subdued part. The feet occupy 
perhaps the smallest conscious place, and in this 
the Italian ballet-dancer may be said to be the 
complement to the Spanish dancer, for there we 
sometimes seem to see nothing but marvellously 
accomplished feet supporting a wooden marion7 
ette. In an art which thus has so wide a range 
of expression, bringing within its sphere the 
whole body, it might be thought that strict 
dancing could too easily degenerate into licence. 
Occasionally this is so, but not often, although 
when the dancer is a gipsy the dance may take 
on a character of almost ferocious intensity. 
Spanish dancing is saved by the special tem7 
perament of the Spaniard, especially when com-7 
bined, as that temperament is in the Sevillian, 
with aesthetic sensitiveness. The instinctive 
dignity and self-respect, the profound love of 
decorum and beautiful ritual, which the Spaniard 
displays in his religious functions, and even in 
the bull-fight, become visible in dancing also, 
hluch of this dancing may be said to be a 
symbolised and idealised representation of the 
drama of love, but the sustained solemnity and 
decorum of it carry the performers through even 
those brief moments of the dance which in any 
other European country would threaten to fall 

to the level of vulgarity. 


Another characteristic of Spanish dancing, 

and especially of the most typical kind, called 
flamenco, lies in its accompaniments, and par7 
ticularly in the fact that under proper conditions 
all the spectators are themselves performers. 

In flamenco dancing, among an audience of the 
people, every one takes a part, by rhythmic 
clapping and stamping, and by the occasional 
prolonged “ oles ” and other cries by which the 
dancer is encouraged or applauded. Thus the 
dance is not a spectacle for the amusement of a 
languid and passive public, as with us. It is 
rather the visible embodiment of an emotion in 
which every spectator himself takes an active 
and helpful part; it is, as it were, a vision 


evoked by the spectators themselves and up7 
borne on the continuous waves of rhythmical 
sound which they generate. Thus it is that at 
the end of a dance an absolute silence often 
falls, with no sound of applause : the relation of 
performer and public has ceased to exist. So 
personal is this dancing that it may be said that 
an intimate association with the spectators is 
required for its full manifestation. The finest 
Spanish dancing is at once killed or degraded by 
the presence of an indifierent or unsympathetic 
public, and that is probably why it cannot be 
transplanted, but remains local. 


The varieties of dancing in Spain are 
numerous, and the array of names of dances 
long and puzzling. It is difficult to make out 
many of these varieties. Dancing in Spain is 
now a matter which few know anything about, 
because every one takes for granted that he 
knows all about it; and any question on the 
subject generally receives a very ready answer 
which is usually of questionable correctness. 
Nor can it be said that there is any literature 
to supply the defect of popular knowledge.’ In 
any case, however, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
discuss here the technical characteristics of the 
various dances. Some certainly have a local 
existence dating very far back into antiquity ; 
some owe much of their character to Arab 
influences ; many were invented in the six7 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
although these were nearly always modifications 
of existing dances, like the sixteenth century 
saraband, which had an ancient Gaditanian 
character, and in later days was transformed 
into the ole; others, again, came in more recent 
times from the Spanish West Indian colonies 
and betray negro influence, but these never 
became acclimatised in Spain until they had 
received the characteristic mark of the sober 
and gracious Sevillian manner, tempering their 
exuberance and rendering them truly national. 


While, however, there seem to be much 
uncertainty, fluctuation, and decay among many 
of the individual Spanish dances, certain varie7 
ties stand out as clearly and permanently de7 
fined. This is above all the case with the 
Aragonese jota, the most important and typical 
dance outside Andalusia. It is danced by a 

man and a woman, and is a kind of combat 
between them; most of the time they are facing 
each other, both using the castanets and ad7 
vancing and retreating in an apparently aggres7 
sive manner, the arms alternately slightly raised 
and lowered, and the legs, with a seeming at7 
tempt to trip the partner, kicking out alter7 
nately somewhat sidewise, as the body is rapidly 
supported first on one foot and then on the 
other. It is a monotonous dance, with immense 
rapidity and vivacity in its monotony, but it 

has not the deliberate grace and fascination, 

the happy audacities, of Andalusian dancing. 
There is, indeed, no faintest suggestion of 
voluptuousness in it, but it may rather be said, 
in the words of a modern poet, Salvador Eueda, 
to have in it “ the sound of helmets and plumes 
and lances and banners, the roaring of cannon, 
the neighing of horses, the shock of swords.” 
Very different from the Aragonese jota, with 

the dazzling, monotonous glitter of its sustained 
movement of arms and legs and garments, is an 
Andalusian dance which is sometimes also called 
a jota. It is a long dance, with many variations 
in its course, danced by one woman alone, to a 
marchlike, quiet, simple tune, which is yet a 
very impressive accompaniment, because it sug7 
gests a kind of overawed subordination to the 
passionate intensity of the dance. The body is 
at times bent back and, as it were, semi-revolved 
on the axis of the hips; sometimes the dancer 
sinks backward, bending her head to the floor ; 
at one point the dance becomes swift and des* 
perate, and the dancer flings her legs high in 
the air, madly and rapidly. But there is yet 

a gravity and intensity throughout, a kind of 
dramatic progression, a possibility of personal, 


individual character, which makes this the most 
fascinating of castanet dances. 


Not the least attractive dances, when per7 
formed by a charming and accomplished dancer 
— though to the stranger they sometimes seem 
mere wriggling and contortion — are the flamenco 
or so-called gipsy dances, which are really the 
most primitive and African of all. Here the 
castanets are replaced by the rhythmic clapping 
or stamping of the assistants, the music of the 
guitar, and by one singer —a man or a woman 
whose part in the performance is limited to this 
accompanying song. The music begins first, 

and the rhythmic clapping; then after a few 
moments, as the sound rises in intensity, one of 
the semicircle of performers, as though suddenly 
seized by the bacchante -like fury of dancing, 
leaps up, comes to the centre of the semicircle, 
and begins to dance. In this dance, which on 
the whole is slow, there is room for infinite 
personal modification and expression, and no 
two dancers move quite alike. The dresses are 
long, there is no high kicking, yet every normal 
movement of the body is harmoniously dis7 
played in the course of the dance. Sometimes 
tlie dancer is facing the spectators, sometimes 
she is sidewise, sometimes her back is to the 
spectators, always in order to display more fully 
this perpetual dance of the whole body, of legs 
and arms and hands and head, even the varying 
movements of the face, the whole often aided 
by the swaying of the beautiful Manila shawl 
which is usually worn. The dance thus even 
includes, in the more expert performers, the 
rhythmic movement of various parts of the 

body, but these episodes are of very brief 
duration — each occurring only once and for a 
few seconds — and they are invariably introduced 
with a charming deprecatory smile, as though 
the dancer said, “ | am sure you will forgive me 
if | show you that | know this intimate little 
secret of good dancing,” and immediately the 
dancer passes on to the next phase of the 


dance, so that it is impossible to say that these 
episodes are anything but perfectly correct and 
harmonious elements in a dance which would be 
incomplete if it were not to display the aptitude 
for beautiful rhythmic movement which every 
part of the body possesses. All the while the 
dancer is surrounded by the waves of loud 
sound produced by the hands, feet, voices, and 
instruments of the assistants, whose sudden 
cries seem intended to stimulate and support 
her, and she herself claps rhythmically but 
softly from time to time. Each dance is made 
up of two parts, separated by a lull, without 
actual cessation, but the two parts are not 
greatly distinct, and the conclusion of the 

dance is generally quiet, with no marked 

climax. 


Spaniards, | may remark, are peculiarly fasci7 
nated by sound, especially by the loud, stridulous, 
rhythmic classes of sound which may be said to 
come midway between mere noise and music. It 
is an intoxicant which they indulge in more in- 
temperately than they do in wine. On people 

of an essentially grave and silent race, loud 
sound seems sometimes apt to exert this stimu7 
lating influence, and to carry them out of 
themselves. In this they resemble savages. 
Castanets are nothing but a very primitive 
device for producing loud, rhythmic sound, and 
all sound of this type appeals to the Spaniard. 
The revolving rattle, again— such as in the days 
of our forefathers was supplied to night-watch7 
men — is a favourite Spanish implement of 
sound, if one may judge by the frequency with 
which it is sold in the streets of Madrid and 
elsewhere. The Spanish are, perhaps, the only 
audiences in Europe who still talk loudly and 
persistently during a concert; the music seems 
to be to them an irresistible stimulant to activity, 
and perhaps chiefly delightful on that account. 
This impressionability of the Spaniards to loud 
rhythmic sound explains how it is that such 
sound is an essential element in their character7 


istic dances. 


| have spoken of Spanish dancing mainly, 

not as it may still be seen, usually in a rather 
amateurish form, among country people, but as 
it is executed, in its finest varieties, by those 
accomplished professional dancers, now few in 
number, whom one may sometimes have the 
good fortune to see in some of the larger cities, 
especially Seville, Malaga, Granada, and Madrid. 
| have myself been most fortunate at Malaga, 
though the dancers there were chiefly Sevillians; 
Cadiz still produces a few dancers, but they have 
not the fame of the Gaditanian dancers of two 
thousand years ago, nor is there now any public 
dancing to be seen at Cadiz. 


While, however, the professional dancers 

most clearly maintain the ancient traditions, 
dancing still remains a universal instinct with 
Spanish women. * In Madrid, once, | even saw 
in the street a girl of some twelve years who, 
although she was carrying her baby brother, 
yet contrived at the same time not only to 
execute crude dance- movements, but even to 
use the castanets with both hands. The great 
annual Feria at Seville is largely an orgy of 
dancing. As evening approaches on these days, 
everywhere one begins to hear the sound of 
castanets and to see the gracious movements ol 
the seguidilla, the universal Andalusian dance 
which all children are taught, and which they 
often dance up to old age. “ Take away the 
charm of this Andalusian dance from the Feria,” 
a Spanish writer remarks, “ and you have den 
prived the Sevillian festival of that essential 

and typical something which makes it live.” | 
have heard of a young girl who through too 
much dancing at this great festival was said to 
have acquired St. Vitus’s dance, and could never 
cease dancing. Nor is it by any means only at 
a “ fiesta ” that Spaniards dance. As we get 
away from the cities, we are constantly able to 
observe the hold which dancing still has on the 


people, and not only in Andalusia. 


But the fundamental instincts of the Spaniard 

for dancing, and the serious and profound way 
in which it expresses the temperament of the 
people, are perhaps shown by nothing else so 
much as by the existence of religious dancing in 
Spain. In 1321 the Bishop of Lerida complained 
of the dancing that took place in churches and 
cemeteries. Even at the shrine of the Virgin of 
Monserrat it appears that the pilgrims sometimes 
sang and danced during their vigils. At the time 
of St. Thomas of Villanueva, Bishop of Valencia, 
it was still customary to dance before the sacred 
elements in the churches of Seville, Toledo, 
Jerez, and Valencia, and that prelate encouraged 
such dancing in spite of the prohibition of the 
Pope of the day. Eeligious dancing continued 

to be common, especially in Catalonia and in 
Roussillon (the most Spanish of the French 
provinces),' up to the seventeenth century. 

When Cervantes’s little gipsy entered Madrid on 
St. Anne’s Day she went into St. Mary’s church 
with her tambourine to dance before the saint’s 
image and to sing a hymn. The Villanicos de 
Natividad, a sort of Christmas carols, are still 
sung to the tune of seguidillas. But a real and 
unique survival of religious dancing (doubtless 
continued in virtue of a special bull of 

Eugenius IV., which authorised it in 1439) is 

the dance of the seises in Seville Cathedral, where, 
on certain special festivals, the choristers, wear-7 
ing the same costume as they wore three hundred 
years ago, perform a dance to the accompani7 
ment of castanets in the space between the high 
altar and the choir.’ 


Dancing is something more than an amuse7 
ment in Spain. It is part of that solemn ritual 
which enters into the whole life of the people. 

It expresses their very spirit. Thus it is that 

when we have left Spain and recall our memories 
of the land, the dancing that we have seen there 
sometines seems among the most persistent of 


those memories and the most permanently 
delightful. 


SOUL-SLEEP AND MODERN NOVELS 
by Will Levington Comfort 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The Little Review, September 1915 
(Vol. 2, No. 6), by Margaret C. Anderson 


An American novelist who wanted sales, and who was willing to sacrifice 
all but the core of his character to get sales, found himself recently 
in a challenging situation. As he expressed it: 


“Along about page two hundred in the copy of the novel | am on, the 
woman's soul wakes up.” 


“Awoman’s novel?” | asked. 


“Meant to be,” said he. “Study of a woman all through. Begins as a 

little girl—different, you know—sensitive, does a whole lot of thinking 

that her family doesn’t follow. Tries to tell ’em at first, but finds 

herself in bad. Then keeps quiet for years—putting on power and beauty 
in the good old way of bumps and misunderstanding. She’s pure white fire 
presently—body and brain—something else asleep. She wants to be a 
mother, but the ghastly sordidness of the love stories of her sisters to 

this enactment, frightens her from men and marriage as the world 
conducts it——” 


“| follow you,” said I. 

“Well, I’m not going to do the novel here for you,” he added. “You 
wouldn't think there was a ray of light in it from this kind of telling. 
Aman who spends five months of his best hours of life in telling a 
story, can’t do it over in ten minutes and drive a machine at the same 
time——" 


“We're getting out of the crowd. What does the girl do?” | asked. 


“Well, she wanted a little baby—was ready to die for it, but had her own 


ideas of what the father should be. A million married women have thought 
the same thing here in America—pricked the obscene sham of the whole 
business but too late. Moreover they’re the best women we've got. There 
are——” 


He actually shook the hat off his head—back into the seat at this point. 


“There are some young women coming up into maturity here in America—God 
bless ’em—who are almost brave enough to set out on the Quest for the 
Father of the baby that haunts them to be born.... That’s what she did. 


“He was a young man doing his own kind of work—doctoring among the poor, 
let us say, mainly for nothing—killing himself among men and women and 
babies; living on next to nothing, but having a half-divine kind of 

madness to lift the world.... She saw him. You can picture that. They 

were two to make one—and a third. She knew. There was a gold light about 
his head for her eyes. Some of his poor had seen it. The young man 

himself didn’t know it, and the world missed it altogether. 


“She went to him. It’s cruel to put it this way.... I’m not saying 

anything about the writing or about what happened, but the scene as it 
came to me was the finest thing | ever saw. We always fall down in the 
handling, you know.... | did it the best | could.... No, I’m not going 

to tell you what happened. Only this: A little afterward—along about 
page two hundred of the copy—her soul woke up.” 


“Why not, in God’s name?” 


He glanced quickly at me as a man does from ahead, when his car is 
pressing the limit. 


“Ever have a book fail?” he asked. 
“Seven,” said I. 
He cleared his throat and the kindest smile came into his eyes. 


“They tell me at my publisher’s that | slowed up my last book badly—by 
taking a woman’s soul out for an airing—just a little invalid kind of a 

soul, too. Souls don’t wake up in American novels any more. You can’t do 
much more in print nowadays than you can do on canvas—I mean movie 
canvas. Of course, you can paint soul, but you can’t photograph 

it—that’s the point. The movies have put imagination to death. We have 
to compete. You can’t see a soul without imagination—or some sort of 


madness—and the good people who want imagination in their novels don’t 
buy ‘em. They rent or borrow. It’s the crowds that go to the movies that 
have bright colored strings of American novels, as the product runs—on 
their shelves—little shiny varnished shelves—red carpets—painted birds 
on the lampshades and callers in the evenings....” 


There was a good silence. 


“Do you know,” he said presently, “I’ve about come to the conclusion 

that a novel must play altogether on sensuous tissue to catch the crowd? 
Look at the big movie pictures—the actors make love like painted 
animals.... I'm not humorous or ironical. It’s a big problem to me——” 


“Why, you can’t touch the hem of the garment of a real love story until 
you are off the sensuous,” | offered. “The Quest only begins there. I’m 
not averse to that. It belongs in part. We are sensuous beings—in part. 
But | am averse to letting it contain all. Why, the real glow comes to a 
romance—when a woman’s soul wakes up. There’s a hotter fire than that 
which glows blood-red——” 


“| know,” he said quickly. “I know. That blood-red stuff is the cheapest 

thing in the world, but that’s where the great thing called human 

interest lives.... I’m sure of this story until her soul wakes up. She 

stirs in her sleep, and | see a giantess ahead—the kind of woman who 
could whistle to me or to you—and we'd follow her out—dazed by the draw 
of her. They are in the world. | reckon souls do wake up—but | can feel 

the public dropping off every page after two hundred—like chilled 
bees—dropping off page by page—and the old familiar battle ahead. | can 
feel that tight look about the eyes again——” 


“Are you going to put her soul back to sleep?” | asked, as we turned 
again into the crowd. 


| wasn’t the least lordly in this question. | knew his struggle, and 
something of the market, too. | was thinking of tradesmen—how easy it is 
to be a tradesman; in fact, how difficult it is to be otherwise—when the 
very passion of the racial soul moves in the midst of trade. 


“She's beautiful—even asleep,” he said. “I’m afraid I'll have to give 
her something. I’m building a house. She’s in the comprehension of the 
little varnished shelves—asleep.” 


“Doesn't a tight look come about the eyes—from much use of that sort of 
aneesthetic?” | asked. 


“Let’s get a drink,” he answered. 


A fairly widespread intellectual movement, though it be madness, 
has a profound and almost sacred significance. Primitive races 
believe that madmen are the voice of God. As much might be said 
of artists. Their madness is often wiser than the average 
wisdom.—_Romain Rolland._ 


DUBLIN IN LITERATURE 
By Padraic Colum 


from The Bookman - July 1926 


| remember a witty Dublin man, 

Tom Kettle, once saying to me: 
“Treland is a country that has no east; 
we hear of the glamourous west, the 
practical north, the alluring south, but 
no one has ever told us anything about 
the east.” Dublin is in the east; 

Dublin and the counties up and down 
from it were not being written about 
then. Tom Kettle’s remarks must 

have been made about 1910. Soon 
after that date testaments about Dub- 
lin began to appear — George Moore's, 
James Joyce’s, James Stephens’s, Sean 
O’Casey’s. 


Anything that draws us to a re-peru- 
sal of George Moore’s “ Hail and Fare- 
well” is to our betterment: it is a work 
that is vastly entertaining; it is ina 
species to itself; it reveals to us, more- 
over, possibilities in writing: it is one of 
the few works of our time of which the 
reading forms a real experience for a 
writer. In short, it is a masterpiece. 

The urge to re-peruse it comes to us 
through the new edition that Messrs. 


Appleton have brought out —a two 
volume edition, which makes for a 
more logical division of the story than 
did the three volume edition we have 
had heretofore, and which is handier 
and handsomer besides. 


It was George Moore’s good angel 
that sent him back to Ireland in the 
early nineteen hundreds. He got a 
succession of books out of his return, 
the chief of them all being “ Hail and 
Farewell’, a book to put beside his 
other masterpiece, “‘Esther Waters”. 


At the moment neither London nor 
Paris could have given him any more: 
he had fully exploited the naturalistic 


novel in “‘Esther Waters” and “A 
Mummer’s Wife”’; he could have gone 
on elaborating his “Confessions” (he 
did), but only at the risk of becoming 
garrulous. His return to Ireland gave 
him a chance of exercising the two 
faculties he had developed and of 
exercising them in a new way and on 
new material—the faculty for de- 
tached observation which he had been 
trained in through the writing of the 
naturalistic novel, and the faculty for 
self portraiture which he had developed 
in his memoir writing. His return, as 

| have said, permitted his using these 
two faculties in a new way and on new 
material. It did more than this: it 
restored to him a style that, although 
not hitherto used by him, was native 
to him—the vocal sentence which 

Irish people take to naturally: 


A town wandering between mountain and 
sea, | said as | stood before my glass shav- 
ing, forgetful of Edward, for below me was 


Stephen’s Green, and it took me back to the 
beginning of my childhood, to one day when 
| stole away, and inspired by an uncontrol- 
lable desire to break the monotony of in- 
fancy, stripped myself of my clothes, and 
ran naked in front of my nurse or governess, 
screaming with delight at the embarrass- 
ment | was causing her. She could not 

take me home along the streets, and | had 
thrown my clothes out of reach into a haw- 
thorn — cap and jacket, shirt and trousers. 
Since those days the Green had been turned 
into an ornamental park by a neighbour of 
mine in Mayo, and given to the public; and 
telling the hall-porter that if Mr. Yeats 

\called he would find me in the Green, | 
went out thinking how little the soul of man 
changes. It declares itself in the beginning, 
and remains with us to the end. 


*“Hail and Farewell” is speech writ- 
ten down and it is an lrishman’s 
speech. Later on, in “The Brook 
Kerith” and in “‘ Heloise and Abelard 
he overdoes this speech, and, by keep- 
ing it on one tone, he makes his writing 
monotonous. But in “Hail and Fare- 
well’ it helps to give the effect of a 
flowing narrative. Yes, it was fortu- 

nate for George Moore that he returned 
to Ireland, and it was fortunate that he 
returned just at the time he did. In 

the space between the downfall of 
Parnell and the rise of the Irish Volun- 
teers the intellectuals had the whole 
stage in Ireland — | use the word “‘in- 
tellectuals ” in its best sense — and they 
had formed a coterie in which every- 
body knew everybody else’s foibles and 
oddities but which, at the same time, 
was made homogeneous by an enthusi- 
asm and by the sense of possessing an 
unacknowledged national leadership. 
George Moore could not deal with men 


of action, but he could deal with men of 
ideas, and especially with men such as 
these men were, all with a touch of 
fantasy in their personalities or ideas. 
Many of these men are still in Dublin, 
but the coterie has been broken up, and 
the ideas have been limited and made 
staid by the practical demands which a 
new state has had to make upon its 
influential men. And then during 

George Moore’s sojourn there were in 
Dublin survivors from an earlier epoch, 
men whose presences enriched the 
coterie. They are now all gone, alas! 
For instance, there was O’ Neill Russell. 
See Volume One, page 421, of the new 
“Hail and Farewell” for a brief but 
memorable description of that “great 


old cock”’. 


As | have already remarked, George 
Moore brought to the delineation of 
this society just the fitting faculties — 
a training in detached observation, 

a faculty for self portraiture. It was 

his theory that given a good model and 
the ability to copy the model, anyone 
who was a writer at all could get down 
a work of literature. Poets, as he has 
often told them, do not use their eyes 
toadvantage. “ Your best poems have 
come to you through your eyes”, he 
told Yeats. George Moore knows how 
to use his eyes — there is no doubting 
that; he saw certain things as clearly 
and as firmly as any man ever saw them 
before; his training as a painter, no 
doubt, helped him to this aecomplish- 
ment. And with the eyes there went 

a pair of ears that were just as good. 
He saw and he heard. His aural and 
his visual memory were clear. His 
recall of what has been said to him or 
said in his hearing is astonishing: the 


characteristic words, the shape of the 
sentence, the tone of the voice, to one 
who has known the speaker, come clear 
out of George Moore’s pages. 


But if ‘Hail and Farewell” were 

simply a record, a report, no matter 
how unmatchable, it would not have 
the entertainment, the refreshment, 
that it has for us. The record, the 
report, are there, but the work lives 

as a piece of storytelling. The story 

is about George Moore. And the 
author has been able to project a con- 
sistent character in the George Moore 
of the book—a candid, detached, 
whimsical, sensible, credulous, and 
penetrating person. And, oddly 
enough, an engaging person — that is, 
if we are not too deeply involved in 
what he confesses of other people’s 
faults and foibles. If it happens that 

we are, then for us what Mr. Freeman 
has to say about one of the chapters in 
“Hail and Farewell”, and of the mood 
that that chapter illustrates, is all too 
mild— ‘the perfect detachment 

which our author succeeded in culti- 
vating until he became all eyes for 
others’ humours and weaknesses, all 
ears to every echo, and all ice to every 
little naked imp of pity”. 


This is the place, | think, to set 

down what, to my mind, is the weak- 
ness of “ Hail and Farewell” as a piece 
of storytelling. There is a breakdown 
in the narrative, and the breakdown is 
made evident in the new edition which 
divides the story into two equal parts. 
Part One tells the story of George 
Moore’s coming to Ireland. Part Two 
tells the story of his leaving Ireland 
and his return to England. But Part 


Two is not so entertaining as Part One; 
it seems to be diffuse and disjointed. 
And the reason, as it seems to me, that 
this is so, is because the issue on which 
his return depends is not a human 
issue, but purely a mental one. 


It comes over George Moore sud- 
denly that Catholics have produced 
no literature since the hardening of 
dogma brought about by the Catholic 
Reaction. But Ireland is a Catholic 
country. Therefore Ireland can pro- 
duce no literature. As a _ protest 
against that state of affairs George 
Moore decides to rise up and leave the 
country. This is the theme of the 
second volume, and | submit that it is 
not enough to carry a narrative of 
nearly five hundred pages. | am not 
now discussing whether the author of 
“Hail and Farewell” is right or wrong 
in his judgment about the production 
of literature in modern Catholic coun- 
tries; he makes the production or non- 
production of literature in Catholic 
countries a theme for a long narrative, 
and this theme, to my mind, is not 
good enough because it is not human 
enough. 


The first part of the narrative goes 
with a human theme — memories 
evoked by references to one’s native 
country, the influences of such a pair 
as Edward Martyn and W. B. Yeats, 
curiosity, the momentary dedication 
to a cause — the theme is so human, 
so immediate, that episodes like the 
journey to Bayreuth, really external 

to it, are drawn into the narrative. 

In the second part there is not current 
enough, and so the external ‘episodes 
remain external, and we get the effect 


of a narrative disjointed to some 
extent, and somewhat diffuse. 


But if as a story “Hail and Fare- 

well” breaks down in the second part, 
there is no break in the first; there is 
nothing in that five hundred — or 
nearly five hundred — pages but enter- 
taining and subtilely humorous narra- 
tive. And the second part, apart from 
the pages of theological argument, is 
full of delightful episodes. One turns 
again and again to pages in both 
volumes that are delightful for their 
humor, wonderful for their insight, or 
that have claim to be thought upon 
because of the quality that is in their 
writing. There is that passage in 

which he tells how he saw Ireland from 
the boat on the day of his landing: 


But | do remember myself on deck watch- 
ing the hills now well above the horizon, 
asking myself again if Ireland were going to 
7 to me small as a pig’s back or a land 

of extraordinary enchantment? It was the 
hills themselves that reminded me of the 
legend: — on the left, rough and uncomely 
as a drove of pigs running down a lane, 
with one tall hill very like the peasant 
whom | used to see in childhood, an old 
man that wore a tall hat, knee-breeches, 
worsted stockings, and brogues. Like a 
pig’s back Ireland has appeared to me, | 
said; but soon after on my right a lovely 

hill came into view, shapen like a piece of 
sculpture, and | said: Perhaps | am going to 
see Ireland as an enchanted isle after all. 


Here actuality is rendered in words 
and images that seem as if they had 
been discovered to express just that 


reality. There are hundreds of pas- 
sages in “Hail and Farewell” that 
have such quality. And when | want 
to think of a piece of subtile comedy 
| recall an episode in the second part. 
It occurred when George Moore was 
striving to find confirmation for his 
conviction that Catholics cannot pro- 
duce literature. How about literature 
in Germany? He decided to invite 
Kuno Meyer to his house and talk it 
over with him: 


Meyer smiled at my enthusiasm through 
his long moustache, and told me he had 
spent the morning in Trinity College library 
and had come upon — 


Another Nature Poem? 


No, but a very curious religious poem. 
My face clouded. | think it will interest 
you. It throws a light on the life of those 
times, for the author, a monk, tells us that 
he left his monastery, which had become 
noisy, as he required perfect quiet for the 
composition of his poem, “God’s Grand- 
father”. 


Whose grandfather? 


“God’s Grandfather’; that is the title of 
the poem. 


| never knew God had a grandfather. 


Mary had a mother; the Biblical narra- 
tive is silent regarding her parentage. . . 


One can see George Moore in that 
scene, his china blue eyes becoming 
more prominent as he exclaims, “I 
never knew God had a grandfather!” 


In ‘Ulysses’, James Joyce writes 
about Dublin as one might write 

about a beleaguered city that one had 
grown up in, having seen the people 
and the place and having felt the public 
happenings with the distinctness with 
which one sees and feels things as one 
walks up and down upon guard. Per- 
haps it is because he has looked upon 
places and people and felt public 
happenings — the repudiation and the 
death of Parnell for instance — as 
though under the control of some 
physically concentrating force, that the 
people he writes about — and they 
are mainly people who have walked the 
Dublin streets — have the dimensions 
of beings in a mythology or a section 
of folklore. And the places he de- 
scribes and the public happenings that 
he dwells upon seem also to be out of 
a mythology, out of a folklore. Folk 
stories are differentiated from litera- 
ture by the fact that they are not about 
private happenings, but about things 
and characters that a community 
knows about and has an abiding in- 
terest in. In “ Ulysses” James Joyce 
gets the effect of folklore by taking it 
for granted that there is a whole com- 
munity that already knows and is 
deeply interested in things and people 
that he writes about. And one feels 
that something of physical concentra- 
tion — as if it were the beleaguerment 
of a city he had grown up in — has 
made him see things and people and 
places, and made him feel public hap- 
penings, as if they were historical, as 
if they would be talked about, as if 

a whole community were interested in 
them. In his early youth he had a 

way of escape from that concentrating 
influence: it was through the lyrics 


he then wrote, lyrics that had nothing 
of Dublin or Ireland in them, that were 
purely Elizabethan. 

“Dubliners” followed the publica- 

tion of this single book of verse, 
“Chamber Music’. It was succeeded 
by the novel “Portrait of the Artist 

as a Young Man”’, after which came 
the play “ Exiles”, and then the epical 
satire “Ulysses”. “Dubliners” is re- 
lated to all of them. The first three 
stories in the collection are obviously 
out of personal memory, they might be 
incidents that were pared away from 
“Portrait of the Artist”; and the boy 

in “Araby” who, walking through 
flaring streets, jostled by drunken men 
and bargaining women, thought of 
himself as bearing “‘my chalice safely 
through a throng of foes”, is surely 
the Stephen Dedalus of the novel. 
Gabriel Conroy of the last story, “ The 
Dead”, in his personality and in the 
way he makes a problem of his wife’s 
alienation from him, is an understudy 
for the hero of “Exiles”. The rest 

of the stories are distinctly related to 
“Ulysses”. Many of the characters 
who figure in “Ulysses” have their 
first appearance in “ Dubliners” — 
Martin Cunningham, “Hoppy” Holo- 
han, Linehan, Mr. O’Madden Burke. 

It is not surprising that “ Dubliners” 
should have this relation to “ Ulysses” 
— Mr. Bloom’s day was originally 
planned for a story in the collection. 


The young man who wrote these 
stories was very learned, very experi- 
enced. He had just left the university 
—not Dublin University which is 
Protestant and has affinities with 
Oxford and Harvard, but University 


College which has affinities with Catho- 
lic universities in Europe like Louvain. 
He had been for a while in Paris, but 
at the time he was writing “ Dubliners” 
he did little more than frequent the 
National Library and walk the streets 
of Dublin. He was poor. He knew 
Dubliners very well on two charac- 
teristic sides: he knew them on their 
bar-haunting side and he knew them 
on their political side; he knew them, 
too, on a side that was not character- 
istic: on the musical side. His father 
was a well known Dublin personage 
whose sociability gave a basis for 
Joyce’s wide and miscellaneous ac- 
quaintanceship with Dubliners. Mr. 
Joyce, senior, had been in affairs during 
the Parnell epoch; Joyce, as a boy, was 
enveloped in the anger and grief that 
came upon so much of Ireland through 
the desertion of Parnell and his death. 
At the age of nine he gave his first 
writing to the world: it was a piece of 
political invective, ““Et Tu, Healy!” 

and was directed against a prominent 
politician who had turned against 
Parnell. Old friends of Joyce’s father 
declare that this was James Joyce’s 
finest literary work, and they deplore 
his subsequent decadence. 


“Ivy Day in the Committee Room”’ 

is characteristic of one of the strains 
in “Dubliners’”. Certain men meet 
more or less casually, they talk more 
or less absurdly, and one of them is 
prevailed upon to recite a poem that 
he wrote some years before, “The 
Death of Parnell, 6th. October 1891”. 
It is an amateurish and conventional 
piece of rhetoric, and yet, amazingly 
enough, a passion of grief and loyalty 
breaks through the slouching verses. 


A few words are said to the maker of 
the poem, a gesture is made, and the 
story ends. We get a feeling of the 
author’s complete detachment. But 

it is borne in on us too that the whole 
happening has been understood and 
has been completely integrated for us. 
How Joyce must have entered into 
Hynes’s mind before he could recreate 
the verses that have just the exact 
heat, just the exact flourishes, that a 
passionate and semiliterate man would 
get writing according to the literary 
convention which he knew. “ ‘What 
do you think of that, Crofton?’ cried 
Mr. Henchy. ‘Isn’t that fine? What?’ 
Mr. Crofton said it was a very fine 
piece of writing.” And that line ends 
the story. Had Joyce given Mr. 
Crofton’s words, his barest words of 
appreciation, he would have wronged 
that gentleman's fine reserve. For 

Mr. Crofton, the former canvasser for 
the Conservative faction, must have 
felt that there was a taint of treason 

in the poem he had listened to. Still, 
he was a man of the world, and it would 
not have been becoming in him to be 
anything but tolerant on the occasion. 
“Mr. Crofton said it was a very fine 
piece of writing.” His aloofness can 
be felt. 


In the stories of which “Ivy Day 

in the Committee Room” is the type, 
Joyce is letting us look upon a happen- 
ing through his eyes. Hence the feel- 
ing of detachment, of coolness, that is 
in these stories. It seems as if he had 
decided to illustrate the life of Dublin 
through a series of reports, taking cer- 
tain incidents and being as clear and 
as unconcerned about them as a scien- 


tific historian might be. “The Dead”, 


however, is not written in that way, 
and the first three stories, “The 
Sisters”, “An Encounter’, and 
“Araby”, are, as | have suggested, 
personal reminiscences. All the other 
stories have something of the detach- 
ment of reports. The book is about 
people who live in terraces, who face 
the world with a certain gentility, and 
who are very lonely souls. And nearly 
all of them, articulate and inarticulate, 
have been stirred by a look they have 
taken into the darkness. The book 
closes with “The Dead”’, but the dead 
are in the first story, for the boy of 
“The Sisters’ has been confronted 
with the death of his neighbor, the 

old priest who, as he lies dead, becomes 
to the childish mind a living enigma. 
Eveline, in another story, is haunted 
by the memory of her dead mother. 
The omen that is concealed from 
Maria in “The Clay” is an omen of 
death. In ‘““A Painful Case” the news 
of the death of a woman he had re- 
jected comes to trouble the loneliness 
of aman. In “Ivy Day in the Com- 
mittee Room” the story shapes itself 
around a dead man, Parnell. In 

“The Dead” a man he had never 
known and might never have heard of, 
recalled from the dead by a song, 
makes a husband realize that there is 
a portion of his wife’s life in which 

he has no part. The stories that give 
color to “ Dubliners” have all to do 
with death. The words that close the 
last story in the book have music as 
of a requiem: 


A few light taps upon the pane made him 
turn to the window. It had begun to snow 
again. He watched sleepily the flakes, 


silver and dark, falling obliquely against the 
lamplight.. The time had come for him to 

set out on his journey westward. Yes, 

the newspapers were right: snow was gen- 
eral all over Ireland. It was falling on 

every part of the dark central plain, on the 
treeless hills, falling softly upon the Bog of 
Allen and, further westward, softly falling 
into the dark mutinous Shannon waves. 

It was falling, too, upon every part of the 
lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael 
Furey lay buried. It lay thickly drifted on 

the crooked crosses and headstones, on the 
spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. 
His soul swooned slowly as he heard the 
snow falling faintly through the universe 

and faintly — like the descent of their 

last end, upon all the living and the dead. 


BOOK REVIEW OF "AARON'S ROD.", 

D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker.) 

by G.L.G. 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The Yale Literary Magazine (Vol. LXXXVIII, No. 3) 1922 


Mr. Lawrence is undoubtedly the most consistent of the so-called moderns 
on either side of the Atlantic. His novels, thus far, have set an 

average standard far above that of his closest rival, Mr. James Joyce. 

Mr. Lawrence’s books are always readable; Mr. Joyce’s, seldom, but they 
both have gifts of sincerity and mental acuteness which lift them from 

the ruck of the ordinary incomprehensible. Their pungent observations on 
types, existing conditions, and each other, are amusing to say the least. 


We have heard Mr. Lawrence’s name bandied promiscuously about as a 
realist. Nothing could be less real than “Aaron’s Rod”. The action and 
dialogue never took place on this earth, nor does it seem probable that 
they ever will. There is an odd, pervasive sense of violence saturating 
this novel. The Great War has evidently left its stamp on the intellects 

of these younger British geniuses, for their work has a tense, strained 
quality which is disquieting in the extreme. The characters of “Aaron’s 
Rod” move ceaselessly back and forth like a scurrying body of ants; they 


jabber in a rather inhuman way about love, socialism, Italian scenery, 
and Christmas trees. 


There is no action, no story to speak of: A coal miner runs off to 

London, thence to Italy, from one of the larger Midland towns, for no 
reason whatsoever except that his wife is fond of him. Persons appear 
on Mr. Lawrence’s stage, speak their lines, and hurry off again, no one 
seems to know whither. Nevertheless, these characters are interesting by 
virtue of Mr. Lawrence’s positive genius for purely physical portraiture. 
Josephine, Aaron Sisson’s first incidental “amoureuse”, is particularly 
well done, from a pictorial standpoint. Scarcely a page is given to her, 

yet she leaves an impression on our minds far more lasting than that of 
Aaron himself. Pains have been taken with Lady Franks in the same way; it 
seems as if Mr. Lawrence loses interest in his major characters. He must 
be on to pastures new. 


“Aaron’s Rod” can scarcely be called a “good” novel. It contains many 
advanced ideas in the field of sociology which we found rather difficult 

to agree with. However, the world may in time grow up to Mr. Lawrence and 
until then we should seize the opportunity of reading his descriptions 

of luxurious interiors, and the Alps. They are remarkably able bits of 
writing. 


Mr. Lawrence is an important novelist now, but it is in his power to do 
much better things than he has done so far. If he would lessen his tone 
of violent indignation, if he would tincture his spiritual realism a 

little less with impure physical realism, he might be considered one of 
the great novelists of our time. As it is, his achievement in “Aaron’s 
Rod” is remarkable in that he has stripped off everything unnecessary, 
merely giving us the essentials on just about every topic known as a 
“world problem”. However, we should prefer the doses one ata time; all 
at once they seem a rather large gulp. 


JULY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Wood and Garden, by Gertrude Jekyll 


Scarcity of flowers -- Delphiniums -- Yuccas -- Cottager's way of 
protecting tender plants -- Alstromerias -- Carnations -- Gypsophila -- 
_Lilium giganteum_ -- Cutting fern-pegs. 


After the wealth of bloom of June, there appear to be but few flowers in 
the garden; there seems to be a time of comparative emptiness between 
the earlier flowers and those of autumn. It is true that in the early 

days of July we have Delphiniums, the grandest blues of the flower year. 
They are in two main groups in the flower border, one of them nearly all 
of the palest kind--not a solid clump, but with a thicker nucleus, 

thinning away for several yards right and left. Only white and 

pale-yellow flowers are grouped with this, and pale, fresh-looking 

foliage of maize and Funkia. The other group is at some distance, at the 
extreme western end. This is of the full and deeper blues, following a 
clump of Yuccas, and grouped about with things of important silvery 
foliage, such as Globe Artichoke and Silver Thistle (_Eryngium_). | have 
found it satisfactory to grow Delphiniums from seed, choosing the fine 
strong "Cantab" as the seed-parent, because the flowers were of a 
medium colour--scarcely so light as the name would imply--and because of 
its vigorous habit and well-shaped spike. It produced flowers of all 

shades of blue, and from these were derived nearly all | have in the 
border. | found them better for the purpose in many cases than the named 
kinds of which | had a fair collection. 


The seedlings were well grown for two years in nursery lines, worthless 
ones being taken out as soon as they showed their character. There is 
one common defect that | cannot endure--an interrupted spike, when the 
flowers, having filled a good bit of the spike, leave off, leaving a 

space of bare stem, and then go on again. If this habit proves to be 
persistent after the two years' trial, the plant is condemned. For my 
liking the spike must be well filled, but not overcrowded. Many of the 
show kinds are too full for beauty; the shape of the individual flower 

is lost. Some of the double ones are handsome, but in these the flower 
takes another shape, becoming more rosette-like, and thereby loses its 
original character. Some are of mixed colouring, a shade of lilac-pink 
sliding through pale blue. It is very beautiful in some cases, the 
respective tints remaining as clear as in an opal, but in many it only 
muddles the flower and makes it ineffective. 


Delphiniums are greedy feeders, and pay for rich cultivation and for 
liberal manurial mulches and waterings. In a hot summer, if not well 
cared for, they get stunted and are miserable objects, the flower 

distorted and cramped into a clumsy-looking, elongated mop-head. 


Though weak in growth the old _Delphinium Belladonna_ has so lovely a 
quality of colour that it is quite indispensable; the feeble stem should 


be carefully and unobtrusively staked for the better display of its 
incomparable blue. 


Some of the Yuccas will bloom before the end of the month. | have them 
in bold patches the whole fifteen-feet depth of the border at the 

extreme ends, and on each side of the pathway, where, passing from the 
lawn to the Paeony ground, it cuts across the border to go through the 
arched gateway. The kinds of Yucca are _gloriosa_, _recurva_, 
_flaccida_, and _filamentosa_. They are good to look at at all times of 
the year because of their grand strong foliage, and are the glory of the 
garden when in flower. One of the _gloriosa_ threw up a stout 
flower-spike in January. | had thought of protecting and roofing the 
spike, in the hope of carrying it safely through till spring, but 

meanwhile there came a damp day and a frosty night, and when | saw it 
again it was spoilt. The _ Yucca filamentosa_ that | have | was told by a 
trusty botanist was the true plant, but rather tender, the one commonly 
called by that name being something else. | found it in a cottage 
garden, where | learnt a useful lesson in protecting plants, namely, the 
use of thickly-cut peaty sods. The goodwife had noticed that the peaty 
ground of the adjoining common, covered with heath and gorse and mossy 
grass, resisted frost much better than the garden or meadow, and it had 
been her practice for many years to get some thick dry sods with the 
heath left on and to pack them close round to protect tender plants. In 
this way she had preserved her Fuchsias of greenhouse kinds, and 
Calceolarias, and the Yucca in question. 


The most brilliant mass of flower in early July is given by the beds of 
_Alstr6meria aurantiaca_; of this we have three distinct varieties, all 
desirable. There is a four feet wide bed, some forty feet long, of the 
kind most common in gardens, and at a distance from it a group grown 
from selected seed of a paler colour; seedlings of this remain true to 
colour, or, as gardeners say, the variety is "fixed." The third sort is 
from a good old garden in Ireland, larger in every way than the type, 
with petals of great width, and extremely rich in colour. Alstr6meria 
chilense_ is an equally good plant, and beds of it are beautiful in 

their varied colourings, all beautifully harmonious, and ranging through 
nearly the same tints as hardy Azaleas. These are the best of the 
Alstr6merias for ordinary garden culture; they do well in warm, 
sheltered places in the poorest soil, but the soil must be deep, for the 
bunches of tender, fleshy roots go far down. The roots are extremely 
brittle, and must be carefully handled. Alstromerias are easily raised 
from seed, but when the seedlings are planted out the crowns should be 
quite four inches under the surface, and have a thick bed of leaves or 
some other mild mulching material over them in winter to protect them 


from frost, for they are Chilian plants, and demand and deserve a little 
surface comfort to carry them safely through the average English winter. 


Sea-holly (_Eryngium_) is another family of July-flowering plants that 
does well on poor, sandy soils that have been deeply stirred. Of these 
the more generally useful is _E. Oliverianum_, the _E. amethystinum_ of 
nurserymen, but so named in error, the true plant being rare and 
scarcely known in gardens. The whole plant has an admirable structure of 
a dry and nervous quality, with a metallic colouring and dull lustre 

that are in strong contrast to softer types of vegetation. The 

black-coated roots go down straight and deep, and enable it to withstand 
almost any drought. Equalling it in beauty is E. giganteum_, the Silver 
Thistle, of the same metallic texture, but whitish and almost silvery. 

This is a biennial, and should be sown every year. A more lowly plant, 

but hardly less beautiful, is the wild Sea-holly of our coasts (_E. 
maritimum_), with leaves almost blue, and a handsome tuft of flower 
nearly matching them in colour. It occurs on wind-blown sandhills, but 

is worth a place in any garden. It comes up rather late, but endures, 
apparently unchanged, except for the bloom, throughout the late summer 
and autumn. 


But the flower of this month that has the firmest hold of the 

gardener's heart is the Carnation--the Clove Gilliflower of our 
ancestors. Why the good old name "Gilliflower" has gone out of use it is 
impossible to say, for certainly the popularity of the flower has never 
waned. Indeed, in the seventeenth century it seems that it was the 
best-loved flower of all in England; for John Parkinson, perhaps our 
earliest writer on garden plants, devotes to it a whole chapter in his 
"Paradisus Terrestris," a distinction shared by no other flower. He 
describes no less than fifty kinds, a few of which are still to be 
recognised, though some are lost. For instance, what has become of the 
"great gray Hulo_" which he describes as a plant of the largest and 
strongest habit? The "gray" in this must refer to the colour of the 

leaf, as he says the flower is red; but there is also a variety called 

the "_blew Hulo_," with flowers of a "purplish murrey" colouring, 
answering to the slate colour that we know as of not unfrequent 
occurrence. The branch of the family that we still cultivate as "Painted 
Lady" is named by him "Dainty Lady," the present name being no doubt an 
accidental and regrettable corruption. But though some of the older 
sorts may be lost, we have such a wealth of good known kinds that this 
need hardly be a matter of regret. The old red Clove always holds its 
own for hardiness, beauty, and perfume; its newer and dwarfer variety, 
Paul Engleheart, is quite indispensable, while the beautiful 
salmon-coloured Raby is perhaps the most useful of all, with its hardy 


constitution and great quantity of bloom. But it is difficult to grow 
Carnations on our very poor soil; even when it is carefully prepared 
they still feel its starving and drying influence, and show their 
distaste by unusual shortness of life. 


_Gypsophila paniculata_ is one of the most useful plants of this time of 
year; its delicate masses of bloom are like clouds of flowery mist 

settled down upon the flower borders. Shooting up behind and among it is 
a tall, salmon-coloured Gladiolus, a telling contrast both in form and 
manner of inflorescence. Nothing in the garden has been more 
satisfactory and useful than a hedge of the white everlasting Pea. The 
thick, black roots that go down straight and deep have been undisturbed 
for some years, and the plants yield a harvest of strong white bloom for 
cutting that always seems inexhaustible. They are staked with stiff, 
branching spray, thrust into the ground diagonally, and not reaching up 
too high. This supports the heavy mass of growth without encumbering the 
upper blooming part. 


Hydrangeas are well in flower at the foot of a warm wall, and in the 
same position are spreading masses of the beautiful _Clematis 
Davidiana_, a herbaceous kind, with large, somewhat vine-like leaves, 
and flowers of a pale-blue colour of a delicate and uncommon quality. 


The blooming of the _ Lilium giganteum_ is one of the great flower events 
of the year. It is planted in rather large straggling groups just within 

the fringe of the copse. In March the bulbs, which are only just 
underground, thrust their sharply-pointed bottle-green tips out of the 
earth. These soon expand into heart-shaped leaves, looking much like 
Arum foliage of the largest size, and of a bright-green colour and 
glistening surface. The groups are so placed that they never see the 
morning sun. They require a slight sheltering of fir-bough, or anything 
suitable, till the third week of May, to protect the young leaves from 

the late frosts. In June the flower-stem shoots up straight and tall, 

like a vigorous young green-stemmed tree. If the bulb is strong and the 
conditions suitable, it will attain a height of over eleven feet, but 

among the flowering bulbs of a group there are sure to be some of 
various heights from differently sized bulbs; those whose stature is 
about ten feet are perhaps the handsomest. The upper part of the stem 
bears the gracefully drooping great white Lily flowers, each bloom some 
ten inches long, greenish when in bud, but changing to white when fully 
developed. Inside each petal is a purplish-red stripe. In the evening 

the scent seems to pour out of the great white trumpets, and is almost 
overpowering, but gains a delicate quality by passing through the air, 
and at fifty yards away is like a faint waft of incense. In the evening 


light, when the sun is down, the great heads of white flower have a 
mysterious and impressive effect when seen at some distance through the 
wood, and by moonlight have a strangely weird dignity. The flowers only 
last a few days, but when they are over the beauty of the plant is by 

no means gone, for the handsome leaves remain in perfection till the 
autumn, while the growing seed-pods, rising into an erect position, 
become large and rather handsome objects. The rapidity and vigour of the 
four months' growth from bulb to giant flowering plant is very 
remarkable. The stem is a hollow, fleshy tube, three inches in diameter 
at the base, and the large radiating roots are like those of a tree. The 
original bulb is, of course, gone, but when the plants that have 

flowered are taken up at the end of November, offsets are found 
clustered round the root; these are carefully detached and replanted. 
The great growth of these Lilies could not be expected to come to 
perfection in our very poor, shallow soil, for doubtless in their 

mountain home in the Eastern Himalayas they grow in deep beds of cool 
vegetable earth. Here, therefore, their beds are deeply excavated, and 
filled to within a foot of the top with any of the vegetable rubbish of 
which only too much accumulates in the late autumn. Holes twelve feet 
across and three feet deep are convenient graves for frozen Dahlia-tops 
and half-hardy Annuals; a quantity of such material chopped up and 
tramped down close forms a cool subsoil that will comfort the Lily bulbs 
for many a year. The upper foot of soil is of good compost, and when the 
young bulbs are planted, the whole is covered with some inches of dead 
leaves that join in with the natural woodland carpet. 


[Illustration: THE GIANT LILY.] 


In the end of July we have some of the hottest of the summer days, only 
beginning to cool between six and seven in the evening. One or two 
evenings | go to the upper part of the wood to cut some fern-pegs for 
pegging Carnation layers, armed with fag-hook and knife and rubber, and 
a low rush-bottomed stool to sit on. The rubber is the stone for 
sharpening the knife--a long stone of coarse sandstone grit, such as is 
used for scythes. Whenever | am at work with a knife there is sure to be 
a rubber not far off, for a blunt knife | cannot endure, so there is a 

stone in each department of the garden sheds, and a whole series in the 
workshop, and one or two to spare to take on outside jobs. The Bracken 
has to be cut with a light hand, as the side-shoots that will make the 
hook of the peg are easily broken just at the important joint. The 

fronds are of all sizes, from two to eight feet long; but the best for 

pegs are the moderate-sized, that have not been weakened by growing too 
close together. Where they are crowded the main stalk is thick, but the 
side ones are thin and weak; whereas, where they get light and air the 


side branches are carried on stouter ribs, and make stronger and 
better-balanced pegs. The cut fern is lightly laid in a long ridge with 
the ends all one way, and the operator sits at the stalk end of the 
ridge, a nice cool shady place having been chosen. Four cuts with the 
knife make a peg, and each frond makes three pegs in about fifteen 
seconds. With the fronds laid straight and handy it goes almost 
rhythmically, then each group of three pegs is thrown into the basket, 
where they clash on to the others with a hard ringing sound. In about 
four days the pegs dry to a surprising hardness; they are better than 
wooden ones, and easier and quicker to make. 


People who are not used to handling Bracken should be careful how they 
cut a frond with a knife; they are almost sure to get a nasty little cut 

on the second joint of the first finger of the right hand--not from the 

knife, but from the cut edge of the fern. The stalk has a silicious 

coating, that leaves a sharp edge like a thin flake of glass when cut 
diagonally with a sharp knife; they should also beware how they pick or 
pull off a mature frond, for even if the part of the stalk laid hold of 

is bruised and twisted, some of the glassy structure holds together and 

is likely to wound the hand. 


TELLING THE STORY 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
Educating by Story-Telling, 

by Katherine Dunlap Cather 


Since story-telling, like music, is an art, it is no more possible for 

every mother, teacher, or librarian to become a Scheherazade than it is 
possible for every child who takes music lessons to blossom into a Mozart 
or a Mendelssohn. The inspiration, the creative fire that beguiles the 
wrath of a sultan or gives birth to a symphony, emanates from within, 

from the fairy germs planted somewhere in the soul and nurtured into 
fruition through unceasing effort. Yet it is possible for every worker 

with children, provided he be willing to devote some time and labor 

to the study of technique, to learn to tell stories convincingly and 
entertainingly, although not with the artistry of the professional. 


First of all, whenever possible, he should choose stories that appeal to 
him, those he will enjoy giving his listeners because they fit his own 
moods, for he cannot hope to tell every variety of tale with consummate 


excellence any more than an actor can be supreme in all types of réles. 
The genius of Sothern displays itself to best advantage in the tragedies 
of Shakespeare, while that of Henry Miller, Forbes-Robertson, or David 
Warfield is suited to dramas of another kind. Each of these artists 

tried various rdles until he found his forte. Then he kept to the field 

in which he could excel, concentrating all his effort upon it. So it 

should be with the story-teller. He should experiment with every kind of 
narrative, then make a specialty of the one in which he can be at his 
best, and use it to accomplish his most far-reaching results. Of course 
the mother or teacher cannot confine herself to one variety of story. Her 
interests being varied and many, she cannot hope to reach the height of 
specialization attained by the artist who has but one purpose, one aim, 
and never swerves from it. She must endeavor to acquire a fair degree of 
proficiency in the rendition of every type of story, that she may not be 
found wanting by her youthful auditors; but she should specialize with 
the kind of tale that is nearest an expression of her own moods, because 
in this way she can obtain the most gratifying results. 


Perhaps she is particularly skilled in presenting humorous material. Then 
let her use that ability as a magnet to draw her hearers to the story 
period and to hold them through it to the end. A good plan is to begin 

the program with a merry tale to put the group into a happy, receptive 
mood, follow it with a serious one containing the message or information 
the children should receive, and then give another humorous one. The 
serious narrative may be difficult for her to handle, and may not be 

given with the skill and charm that mark her rendition of another type 

of _conte_, but the children, understanding that one of her delightful 
“funny” stories is to follow, will listen through the less desired number 
and unconsciously receive its lesson, because of their eagerness to hear 
the succeeding one. Thus, by knowing her field of excellence and making 
the most of it, she can carry children into other fields because of their 
delight in meeting her in the one in which she is most at home. 


After the story is selected, the atmosphere and setting should be 
studied. The teller should have a clear idea of the topography of the 
country in which the events occur, of the customs of the people who move 
through it, of their homes, their modes of life, and their manner of 
dress, because the more into the spirit of the tale he can put himself, 
the more effectively will he give it. If it be a narrative of Scotland 

in the days of Bruce, he should try to hear the bagpipes, see the lochs 
and glens of the Highlands, and walk side by side with the heroes of 
that time. This means gleaning many fields for materials and giving 
something of an artist’s labor to preparation, in which, of course, 

he will be limited by the time at his disposal. But according to the 


preparation will be the result, and to believe previous thought and study 
unnecessary because one has natural facility for story-telling is to 

be gravely mistaken. Artists of the stage discovered long ago that no 
matter how gifted they may be, nothing can take the place of preparation. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur demonstrated the truth of this statement several 
centuries ago when she revolutionized acting, and theatrical folk are 

still demonstrating it, for in just this respect lies the difference 

between the third- and fourth-rate player and the great dramatic star. 
The leading man or woman who is satisfied to learn lines and do nothing 
more, does not get beyond stock. But one ambitious to climb to the top 
rung of the histrionic ladder will travel every bypath that may possibly 
yield him a fuller and richer comprehension of the part he has to play. 
Geraldine Farrar read everything obtainable about Japan and Japanese 
life before attempting to create the rdéle of “Madame Butterfly,” and 
Maude Adams spent months studying the life of the Maid of Orleans, 
following every step of her career from the hills of Domrémy to the pyre 
at Rouen, before being satisfied to present “Jeanne d’Arc’” at the Harvard 
Stadium. So it must be with the story-teller. Only the professional can 
devote weeks, or even days, to the preparation of one program, but every 
one who attempts to tell stories must know more than the plot of the tale 
and must have felt its events in all their possibilities, if his hearers 

in their turn are to feel them. 


The amount of preparation necessary varies with the individual. Those 
possessing natural facility and those who heard much story-telling 

in childhood need less than those whom Nature has not gifted, or who 
were not so fortunate in early environment. But every one needs some 
preparation, and there is much slovenly, valueless story-telling because 
this fact is not generally recognized. Many teachers do not regard 
story-telling seriously enough, and devote far less thought to it than to 
other branches of their work, because the idea is prevalent that any one 
can spin a yarn or two. Consequently they accomplish little through the 
medium of the story. But there is another group of workers who believe 
that story-telling means as much today as it meant centuries ago, and 
its members are sending children into the libraries. As nearly as time 
and the conditions of their work will permit them, they are following 

in the footsteps of the medieval narrator. Like him, they are giving an 
artist’s labor to their work because they realize that great results 

come only through great effort. But the number of these story-tellers, 
compared with the workers with children, is very small, and consequently 
results are not yet gratifying. They can become gratifying only when 
child leaders cease to think that the story period is the one period of 
the day for which no preparation need be made, and realize that every 
minute devoted to previous thought and study will make the language come 


more spontaneously and fluently and will bring before the eyes of the 
listeners pictures that are clear because they first have been clear 
before the eyes of the teller. 


Every scene in a story should be visualized until it is as vivid as a 
painting on a canvas. It must be studied and imagined until it shifts 
smoothly and rapidly into the succeeding one. Then there will be no 
danger of the teller having to pause and think what comes next, or of 
having to interpolate something that should have been introduced at an 
earlier stage of the tale. This is not equally easy for every one. Those 
who are imaginative by nature will find it no task, while for others 

it will be difficult at first. But no one need be discouraged. Each 
succeeding attempt will bring clearer pictures and smoother shifting of 
scenes, and gratifying results will follow labor and perseverance. It is 

a good plan for the beginner to jot down in outline form the successive 
events of the story and study them until he can carry the sequence in his 
mind. 


When the pictures are clear and the order of events is fixed, the story 
should be practiced. This does not mean that it should be learned 
verbatim. Untrained narrators often make the mistake of memorizing 
paragraph by paragraph and sentence by sentence, and then giving the 
tale like a recitation, which is not story-telling at all. Story-telling 

is a constructive, creative art, and the tale that grips and convinces 

and inspires must be told in a manner that makes it seem like the 

teller’s own. Practicing the story means facing an imaginary audience and 
describing so vividly and clearly what is seen that others may see the 
pictures that pass before the mind’s eye. 


Shall gesture and facial gymnastics be used? This depends entirely upon 
the temperament and personality of the narrator. If it is natural for 

him to gesticulate as he speaks, gesture will come spontaneously and 
will heighten the effect of the tale. But if movements of hand and head 
and body are not spontaneous, they will mar the rendition and scatter 
the interest of the listeners by dividing it between the teller and the 

tale. Story-telling then becomes touched with affectation and loses its 
artistry. It degrades the story-teller into a sort of acrobatic performer 

and makes him a personage upon whom the attention is centered, which is 
not as it should be. He is simply the medium through which the picture 

is made clear to the audience. He is not an actor, and should not occupy 
the center of the stage. As Dr. Partridge says: “The story-teller should 
pleasingly suggest the mood and scene of the story, then step into the 
background, turn down the lights on the present, and carry his hearers to 
a distant region, which he must make, for the time being, more real than 


the here and now.” This is why the story-teller is at his best away from 
the glare of electricity, among the shadows of a summer gloaming, or by 
the open hearth when the firelight is dim, because then his hearers do 
not see him or think of him, but only of the pictures and scenes painted 
by his voice and words. 


Therefore let the guiding rule of the narrator be, “I must describe 
pictures so that others will see them, and think, not of me, but of the 
scenes to which | lead them.” And he must do it in his individual way. 
If gesture comes naturally, it belongs in the tale. If it is studied 

and artificial, it destroys the effect and value. Some of the greatest 
story-tellers of the past used no gesture, while others used body, 
head, and hands with wonderful effect. They were persons of strong 
individuality and did things in an individual way. Let the present-day 
story-teller profit by their example. 


Change of voice in dialogue adds to clearness of pictures. Nothing is 
more colorless than a reading by one whose intonation is not in keeping 
with the part he interprets, and the story told in a monotone is boresome 
and valueless to the child. He associates tone and action and wants them 
to be true to each other. He is dissatisfied if the old witch speaks like 

a loving mother, while the heavy tones of the wicked giant, the gentle 
ones of the good fairy, and the mirthful, rippling notes of the joyous, 
beautiful maiden delight him and make him responsive to the tale. They 
transform the personages of the story into living, breathing creatures 

who walk in his presence and smile or frown in his face. 


Pauses are wonderfully effective in heightening the interest in a story. 
Children fairly quiver with expectation if frequent pauses are used when 
the moments of suspense grow big. They creep nearer in their eagerness 
to hear about what happens next, fearing that they will miss a bit of 

the attractive thread. One small boy, asked why he took such delight in 
listening to a certain story-teller, said: “I don’t know if it’s the 

way she looks or the way she says it. She'll be going along, telling 

about what happens, and all at once she'll say, ‘And then——’ and stop a 
little bit until you think all kinds of things are going to happen.” This 
feeling is general with children, although they may not voice it, and 
behind the naive words is a psychological truth. The pause heightens the 
dramatic effect and focuses the interest on the coming sentences. 


Above all things, there should be no stopping in the midst of a tale to 
correct a child. If one shows evidence of lagging interest, mention his 
name as if the story were being told for him. “And, John, when little Red 
Riding Hood reached her grandmother’s house she knocked on the door.” 


This makes him feel that although many children are listening to the 
story, it is being given solely for his benefit. It touches his pride 

and grips his attention long enough to enable the narrator to muster all 
his forces and heighten the interest in the tale so that it will abound 

in suspense from that point. If it fails to do that, something is wrong, 
either with the selection or the presentation. Perhaps the pictures are 
not being made clear because they were not first clear in the mind of the 
teller. Perhaps the story is not an interesting one to that particular 

group of children. It is the narrator’s business to find the reason, 

just as artists in Europe must learn what is at fault when their hearers 
hiss. Audiences on the Continent are not so polite as those in America, 
and there is no mistaking their feeling about a performance. When sounds 
of disapproval sweep over the house, the performer must rise to heights 
that will compel admiration or face a ruined career. Likewise, when a 
small boy becomes troublesome, the story-teller should not pause to 
correct him, but should make the tale so thrillingly fascinating that 

the lad forgets to be naughty. Mothers seldom meet with this problem, 
but settlement workers are having to solve it constantly, and they do it 
successfully only by knowing what lies close to the child’s interests and 
telling stories that touch those interests. 


There are those who denounce story-telling in the schoolroom because they 
happen to have known of poor story-telling and the disorderly conduct 

that often ensues when the children’s interest is not held. Not long ago 

| came across this statement in the report of a lecture delivered at a 
teachers’ institute: 


“It is to be hoped that story-telling will soon be eliminated from the 
primary grades, and that the spectacle of a teacher pausing in the 
midst of a tale to grasp a child by the arm and exclaim, ‘Here, Johnny, 
straighten up and listen,’ will become past history.” 


It certainly is to be hoped that such story-telling will be eliminated, 

but it is no more fair to condemn story-telling as an art or to deprecate 
its value as an educational or ethical factor because there is poor 
story-telling, than it is to decry painting and sculpture because there 
are bunglers with brushes and chisels. The remedy does not lie in 
abolishing it, but in elevating the standard of the workers to a higher 
plane and in demonstrating that story-telling syncopated by scoldings 
and admonitions is not story-telling at all. 


When shall we tell stories? Whenever, in the opinion of the teacher, a 
story will do more effective work than something else. Do not depend 
wholly on regular periods. These have a place on every school, library, 


or settlement program, but the story period should not be the only time 
for telling stories, because often a tale told at the psychological 

moment will make a deeper and more lasting impression than those given 
during a dozen regular periods. When the children are tired, tell a story 
for rest and relaxation. If there has been a fight or swearing, follow up 
the incident as soon as possible with an apt narrative. It will do more 
good than moralizing. If the geography class is struggling over the map 
of Turkey and can see nothing but a series of dots and marks on a piece 
of paper, put aside the formal recitation for that day and tell them of 

the building of the Mosque of Ahmed the First on the Golden Horn, of the 
merry craftsmen who raised the dome of St. Sophia, and give them some 
idea of how this glorious waif of the Orient came to stand on European 
soil. Make story-telling fit occasions and conditions instead of trying 

to make conditions fit story-telling. 


And above all, never moralize! As one authority says, “It is bad pedagogy 
and worse art.” Remember what Dr. van Dyke says: “If a story is worth 
telling, moralizing is not necessary.” It is not only unnecessary, 

but harmful. The child sees for himself that virtue is rewarded and 
evil-doing is punished. He resents not being given credit for having 
sufficient intelligence to understand it, and a personal application 
antagonizes him. 


Tell the tale in a direct, unassuming manner—not as if you are talking 
down to a group of children, but as if you are one of the number, talking 
with them. Boys and girls dislike the patronizing story-teller as much 

as adults dislike the patronizing person, and are quick to detect 
affectation and insincerity. They will not receive the message a posing 
raconteur has to give, because his manner of delivering it irritates and 
estranges them. The successful story-teller must be like the poet, a joy 
bringer, and he can be that only when his work is marked by sincerity and 
genuineness as clear as brook water. 
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